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@ Toward Better Under- 
standing of Each Other is 
the theme for the April 
issue. Alice Keliher of 
New York University is 
contributing an article on 
the theme of the issue; 
Jennie Haxton of the New 
York Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation has prepared a bib- 
liography to guide teachers 
in their reading on the con- 
tributions made to the 
civilization of America by 
different racial groups. 


Arthur Jersild and 
Margaret Meigs of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have prepared an 
article on the importance 
of nursery school experi- 
ences for children’s social 
adjustments, and Harold 
Anderson, University of 
Illinois, has prepared a 
popular presentation of his 
recent study on “Domina- 
tion and Social Integration 
in the Behavior of Kinder- 
garten Children and Teach- 


What America means 
and is to fifth grade chil- 
dren in one of the Glencoe, 
Illinois, schools is told in 
their own words in almost 
epic fashion with an intro- 
duction by their teacher, 
Mabel Smith. Two articles 
describing creative writing 
experiences and indepen- 
dent work periods will 
complete the issue. 


EXTRA COPIES—Orders for 
extra copies of this issue 
must be received by the As- 
sociation for Childhood Edu- 
cation by the tenth of the 
month of issue. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 1201-16th ST. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























“Let children play their own games, live the lives that are suited to their ages, have the 
experiences that are full of meaning to them.”—Payson Smith 


Miss Dorothy Flowers and her kindergarten pupils on their 
way to gather maple sap. The story is on page 314. 




















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


— For What Axe We Responsible? 


IN A TIME OF CONFUSION teachers like others try to find roads that 
@d will lead to understanding and to order. Today’s teachers are being 
put to the test of defining their aims more clearly, of discovering ways in 
which these aims can best be reached, and of measuring progress along 
the way. They are being told that the American public schools must reflect 
through their teaching and in their own activities the basic philosophy of 
democracy. 

“But what significance has my little daily task in relation to so huge a 
thing as a social philosophy?” asks the teacher. She recognizes and accepts 
the fact that her work does have some relationship to citizenship but just 
what that relationship is or how it is to be best fulfilled is not so clear. 

Perhaps the teachers of little children, more than others, feel that they 
are being asked to assume a responsibility that, however important, does 
not belong to them. The kindergarten teacher facing a group of four- or 
five-year-old children may well say to herself, “I do not intend to permit 
all this discussion about the relation of education and democracy to intrude 
itself into the world of childhood.” She is quite right. A five-year-old child 
lives in a five-year-old world. Within that world he has all the opportu- 
nities, all the temptations, all the challenges, in short, all the conditions 
that can affect or influence him at that time. It is worse than futile to try to 
create for a child the atmosphere of years to which he has not yet attained. 


Oe THE YEARS teachers have made many mis-steps in their efforts 
to produce prematurely conditions that time alone can produce. 
Adults are too prone to expect young people to live the double life of 
youth and adulthood. There is little if any occasion for kindergarten and 
elementary teachers to force upon children verbal precepts or conceptions 
of democracy. Probably the word itself should not be used in the lower 
schools, since it has not yet appeared in the vocabulary of the children, and 
could not appear there as an understandable term. Let the clarification of 
abstract doctrines await years of intelligent comprehension. 

All of this does not mean, however, that the teacher of young children 
has no or little contribution to make to the successful appreciation of demo- 
cratic institutions of all kinds—economic, industrial and social, as well as 
political. Indeed she has a very great contribution to make. It is she who 
must induct children into those habits and ways of life which are most 
vital to the existence of democracy, since they are concerned with its 
practices. Surely the practice of democratic ways and the establishment of 
right human relationships are more important than the theoretical dis- 
cussion of them. 











What seems to be of prime importance in childhood education is to re- 
examine its aims and methods to see whether it is providing all that is 
possible of the opportunities for growth in the child. The kindergarten was 
a pioneer in emphasizing in practice the theory that growth or develop- 
ment and not preparation is the most legitimate aim of education. 

The Educational Policies Commission issued not long ago a notable state- 
ment on educational objectives. In this statement, The Purposes of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy, there is given very first place to the pur- 
pose of “Self-Realization.” In a telling fashion there is set forth once more 
the cardinal doctrine of democracy—the importance of the individual. 


C HILDHOOD EDUCATION IS ALREADY committed to programs which 
aim to bring the child, as an individual, to his own most complete 
fulfillment through experiences that promote physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual growth. It has only to strengthen its faith, and to improve con- 
stantly its methods if it is to continue and increase its own important 
contributions to the protection and perpetuation of the democratic way of 
life. Let children play their own games, live the lives that are suited to their 
ages, have the experiences that are full of meaning to them. Let them as 
they go through the stages of childhood and youth be led to cultivate 
correct habits of thought and action in relation to their mates. Let them, 
in short, have the benefit of their own appropriate tasks and pleasures and 
let neither them nor their teachers be disturbed by academic discussions 
of any abstruse philosophy or its meanings. These can safely be left to 
later and more mature years.—Payson Smith, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maine. 


The Garden 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


MEONE has said that civilization is never a growth but an achievement. In 
each aspect its precarious existence depends directly upon planned and patient 
effort as surely as a garden must be created from a field. 


THE weeds and 

Have a thousand seeds, Only the gardener 

The bramble thorn Ever knows 

Strives to be born, The battle he waged 

The crow on relief For every rose 

Is a vigorous thief, and 

Blight and mildew How walled by his will 
Were never new, And sustained by his hands 
The wrong rain, the wrong sun The fragile and lovely 

Try to undo what man has done, Garden stands. 


Reprinted by permission of The Hornbook Magazine. 
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By JO JOHNSON 


Overarotection and Growth 
Toward Independence 


We know that there are many thousands of 
American children seriously handicapped in 
their development because of the under- 
privileged conditions in which they live. 
But there are also many American children 
in the better-than-average home handicapped 
in their development because of overprotec- 
tion and care. That children in both groups 
are needlessly handicapped goes without 
saying. The case for the overprotected child 
is presented here by Miss Johnson who has 
taught in an emergency nursery school and 
is now teaching in a private school. 

What the teacher can do to help the two 
children described by Miss Johnson is 
pointed out by Mrs. Josephine Foster, di- 
rector of the nursery school at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in her statement at the 


end of the article. 


PALE, solemn little faces and poorly-clad, 
undernourished bodies tell the plight of 
many children in this country today. Their 
need is great, and the nation-wide attempts 
to come to their rescue through free nurs- 
ery schools, recreation centers, milk funds, 
and home relief have not been nearly ade- 
quate. The problem of the underprivileged 
child is a serious one, involving large 
sums of money and widespread economic 
planning. 

These children are getting off to a poor 
start in life. But in spite of their enormous 
handicap, there are some ways in which 
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they are actually better prepared for the 
future than are the boys and girls from 
many of our better-than-average homes. 
For at least the children from poor homes 
are learning to stand on their own feet, as- 
sume responsibility, and meet emergencies. 
They lack the health protection, the ma- 
terial advantages and the sense of security 
of the more fortunate child, but they are on 
the average better equipped with self- 
reliance and the ability to adapt to chang- 
ing circumstances. In certain dreary sec- 
tions of every town, children are suffering 
from physical privation. But in other, 
pleasanter sections of the same town, there 
are children suffering from privations of a 
different sort. Their difficulty, too, is seri- 
ous, even though it could be removed more 
easily. Theirs is the diametrically opposite 
handicap of the overprivileged child. 

Let us pick at random two five-year-old 
girls from the same suburban town. One, 
Carmella Graziano, is the oldest of four 
children. She lives in an overcrowded 
three-room flat on the third floor of a 
dilapidated house in a row of rickety 
wooden buildings on the street bordering 
the railroad tracks. The other child, Nancy 
Hutchinson, is also a first-born and has a 
two-year-old brother. She lives in a ten- 
room white colonial house set upon an at- 
tractive lawn in the better residential sec- 
tion of the town. Carmella’s father does 
odd jobs—shoveling snow, gardening or 
whatever work he can find. Sometimes he 
does not work at all. Nancy's father, a 
lawyer, commutes every day to his office 
in the city. 
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Carmella has straight black hair and 
large, dark eyes which seem even larger 
because of her thin little face. At five she is 
thirty-seven inches tall and weighs thirty- 
two pounds. Nancy, chubby, with blue eyes 
and fluffy brown hair, is forty-two inches 
tall and nearly ten pounds heavier than 
Carmella. Both are eager, responsive, ap- 
pealing little girls, each in her own way. 
Both attend kindergarten, Carmella more 
spasmodically due to lack of clothing, bad 
weather, or having to stay at home to watch 
the three young children for her mother. 

The public school visiting psychologist 
gave Carmella a Binet LQ. rating of 98, 
or just about average intelligence. Given 
the same test in the private school where 
she goes, Nancy was rated at 139, showing 
superior intelligence. These measurements 
indicate a difference in the mental equip- 
ment of the two children but they do not 
tell the whole story of their adjustment to 
the world. Nancy is the better equipped 
for problem-solving in the abstract, but 
Carmella is far more competent in solving 
the material problems of everyday life. 


Carmela and Nancy at Home 


Going into their homes in the morning 
before school, we see two very different 
pictures. Nancy is awakened by her mother. 
Her fresh clothes are laid out for her, and 
she is helped with the buttons. If it is late, 
perhaps Mother dresses her altogether. 
Then they go down to breakfast. Nancy is 
big enough to eat the morning meal at the 
table with her parents, now, and the maid 
brings in her fruit juice, milk and cereal. 
Mother and Daddy urge her to eat quickly, 
for theirs is the responsibility of getting her 
to school on time. Then Mother gets out 
the car and drives Daddy to the train and 
Nancy to kindergarten. At noon she calls 
for Nancy and drives her home to lunch. 

Carmella is awakened at quarter of six 
by the wailing of the baby in his im- 
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provised cradle—a clothes basket—in the | 
corner of the room. Carmella and her | 
younger brother and sister aged three-and. | 


a-half and two respectively, have beep 
sharing a sagging double bed covered with 


old quilts. All four children are awake | 


now. Carmella gets out of bed and picks up 
the baby to make him stop crying. She car. 
ries him into the kitchen where the mother 
is bending over an old stove. 

“Git on yer clothes and bring some 
wood fer the stove,” says Mrs. Graziano, 
Carmella’s clothes are a foregone con. 
clusion; she hung them on a nail when she 
took them off last night. Putting them on 
is her own job, for her mother is far too 
busy to help the oldest of her four chil- 
dren. In fact, while dressing herself, Car. 
mella gives a helping hand to her next 
younger brother. The two-year-old girl 
remains in the dirty underwear in which 
she slept and moves about the kitchen bare- 
footed and unnoticed. The mother will at- 
tend to her when she has started the fire 
and fed the baby. 

Time for breakfast, and Carmella climbs 
on a chair to reach the stale loaf of bread 
on the shelf. She breaks off three large 
“hunks” and gives one to the three-year- 
old boy and one to her little sister. The 
children chew at the hard bread until their 


mother pours out three bowls of the preci- | 


ous milk sent them daily by a local social 
agency. Then they dip the bread in the 
milk and suck it. 

“Carmella, go up to Rizzo’s and git 
some bread. Tell the man we've got 
have it. Tell him I'll pay later.” 

“Aw, Ma, I'll be late for school again.” 
But Carmella trudges out into the cold 
early morning, crosses two busy streets, 
gets the bread for lunch, and hurries home. 
Quickly she sets out again, crossing more 
streets and running the last two blocks to 
get to school on time. 

What differences can be found between 
these two five-year-olds, as a result of 
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their early training? To Carmella, taking 
care of herself is as natural as breathing 
air. To Nancy, Mother is a necessary re- 
quirement for every stage in her day’s 
routine. (Count the number of times a 
day she calls, “Mother”.) To Carmella, 
helping her young brothers and _ sister, 
carrying a young baby in her none-too- 
sturdy arms, taking care of the other chil- 
dren in her mother’s absence are acceptedly 
within the range of her five-year-old abil- 
ity. Nancy has learned to play nicely with 
her two-year-old brother and not to take 
toys away from him. But except for a few 
privileges accruing to her age, such as eat- 
ing breakfast in the dining room with her 
parents, or sometimes riding to market 
with her mother on Saturdays, she is treated 
in much the same way he is. Far from 
helping to care for him, she is really a de- 
pendent baby herself, and often more 
troublesome. 

Nancy’s mother would be afraid to send 
her to the store alone, and the child herself 
would be terrified if asked to go. She has 
heard so much about the dangers of cross- 
ing streets that she would not dare to try. 
She always holds mother’s hand, and has 
had no experience in watching for the cars 
herself. Nancy could be taught to use good 
judgment and cross safely alone, but there 
is no real need for her to learn. Leaving 
the children with the maid, Mother is 
free to do her own errands and does not 
need to send Nancy. Some day she will be 
allowed to come home from school by her- 
self. But it is really easy for Mother to 
transport her by car, and Mother prefers 
it that way. It postpones the worry of hav- 
ing Nancy crossing streets. 

Nancy’s days are blithely free from re- 
sponsibility. Her schedule is planned for 
her, her meals are set before her, and 
Mother even coaxes her to eat. It takes her 
three or four times as long as it does Car- 
mella, to get dressed in the morning— 
and usually, she has to be reminded and 
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helped at that. She has none of the effici- 
ency which enables Carmella to do several 
chores, help the younger children, and 
still get herself to school before the bell 
rings. Nancy is intelligent. She has 
watched her mother and has a glib knowl- 
edge of where things are kept and how the 
household is run. She could tell a new 
maid just what to do, but if left to her 
own devices she would be terrified and 
helpless. She has neither Carmella’s ex- 
perience nor her point of view of helping 
herself. 


In What Are They Handicapped? 


The handicap of the overprotected child 
is partly one of inexperience and partly of 
attitude. A child like Nancy always has 
been waited on, and so she expects to have 
everything done for her. Her parents, like 
many of their kind, employ the Sir-Walter- 
Raleigh method of bringing up children 
—smoothing the way for them, lifting 
them over the bumps, spreading cloaks 
over the mud puddles of daily life. These 
parents are not consciously playing lady’s 
maid to their children. Helping them in 
the morning, they are merely trying to 
hold them up to high standards of punctu- 
ality at school and neatness of dress. Super- 
vising their play activities and holding 
them by the hand when crossing streets, 
they are safeguarding them from all possi- 
bility of accident. In making financial 
sacrifices to “give them every advantage”, 
they are ambitious to provide the best pos- 
sible start in the world and pave the way 
for successful futures. But in a large num- 
ber of homes, this preparation so takes the 
form of ministering to the children that it 
fails to equip them with the really neces- 
sary tools of self-reliance, resourcefulness, 
and efficiency. 

At ten years of age the protected child is 
even more widely differentiated from the 
child of the streets than he was at five. By 
this time, although he should be more in- 
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dependent as a result of his age, his gen- 
eral attitude of expecting to be helped has 
had time to grow stronger. The writer saw 
an excellent example of this one evening 
at an informal Sunday supper. Six of us, 
including the two children in the family, 
were gathered at the table. It was the 
maid’s day out and the mother had pre- 
pared supper. The ten-year-old boy drank 
his glass of milk and announced that he 
would like another. To his surprise, instead 
of going to the kitchen to get it for him, 
his mother replied, “Run out and get it 
yourself, dear.” The boy half arose from 
his chair, confused and uncertain. Where- 
upon his older sister remarked scornfully, 
“How can he get his own milk? He doesn’t 
even know where the ice box is.”” Once he 
had adjusted to the idea of helping him- 
self, the child got his milk all right. But 
until told to do so, it had never occurred 
to him that he could manage alone. 

This same boy was one of a group of 
four ten-year-olds who attended a fashion- 
able day school. The parents of these boys 
arranged to form a “driving club”, each 
family taking turns driving all four boys to 
and from school. In this way the boys were 
transported comfortably by car every day, 
and were saved a long walk and train ride 
which many boys in the school had to take. 
The boys accepted this arrangement as a 
matter of course. In no time their traveling 
by car seemed to them an inalienable right, 
so much so that they resented it hotly if, in 
driving them home from school, one 
mother stopped her car to let them out at 
the nearest corner instead of driving each 
boy to his own front door. Their attitude 
was, “My mother drives her boy right to 
the door. Why should she make me walk 
half a block?” 

Dependence upon automobile transpor- 
tation is a frequent characteristic of the 
overprivileged child. Sometimes, as with 
these boys, it is a matter of laziness and 
general attitude. More often it goes 
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deeper, too. The child has been takep 
everywhere by car—to school, to the doc. 
tor’s, to his friend’s house, to the coun 


until he feels timid about finding his way | 


to a new place on foot, alone. No matter 


how simple and easy the trip, it is always | 


still easier in the family car. 

A thirteen-year-old boy of my acquain. 
tance was invited to visit a friend in the 
country. His mother was to put him on the 
train at Grand Central Station, New York, 
and his friend’s family was to meet him at 
the station in New London, Connecticut, 
At the last minute, the boy was terrified 
at the prospect of riding alone on a train 
for the first time, and begged his mother 
to drive him to New London. His mother 
had always made every sacrifice to insure 
the child’s safety and happiness, and so this 
time she was persuaded to drive him all 
the way from New York to New London, 
arriving there in the late afternoon, leay- 
ing the boy with his friends, and driving 
back to the city alone and tired. It never 
occurred to the boy that it was too much 
to ask of his mother. He felt insecure about 
trains, so he felt that it was up to her to 
drive him where he wanted to go. 

How different it is with the under- 
privileged child of ten and younger who 


finds his way about the city alone, traveling | 


many blocks on foot, hitching on the 
back of trucks and busses, squeezing into 
crowds, seeing all the sights that are free. 
By this time the child of the streets may 
have learned many undesirable habits and 
attitudes, but certainly he has learned to 
find his own way wherever he wants to 
go. He expects almost nothing of his var- 
ents, and has learned to fend for himself. 
The overprivileged child, on the other 
hand, is still carried by his family when he 
reaches prep school and college age. In 
many homes, the mother does most of the 
planning, packing and preparing for de 
parture to school, leaving the boy or gifl 
free to enjoy the last-minute social activ- 
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ities. “Getting the children off to school” 
is almost always one of mother’s fall bur- 
dens, curtailing her own social activities. 
Quite often, to save the young people a 
tedious train ride, Mother also drives them 
to the school, bag and baggage. 

At school, except for the self-help stu- 
dent, letters home make frequent demands 
for more spending money. There is com- 
paratively little attempt to earn the extra 
money when Dad can be persuaded to send 
it. Unlike the boy who has always earned 
his own spending money and has had to de- 
cide which pleasures to forego in order to 
save for more worthwhile expenditures, 
the youth who receives his money for the 
asking has no basis for evaluating it. He 
spends it without realizing where it has 
gone. Every whim seems necessary and im- 
portant, and he has developed no sense of 
money-management. Sometimes the fam- 
ily that cannot really afford such lavish 
spending goes without certain necessities 
at home in order to send a large allowance 
to the boy at college and thus help him to 


“keep up” socially with the gang. Thus, 
through their ‘teens and into the early 
twenties, the boys and girls are still de- 
pendent upon their families, and many a 
parent holds his head and exclaims, “What 
shall we do to make Bill settle down and 
take responsibility seriously?” But re- 
sponsibility is hard to asume all at once, at 
twenty. It must be undertaken gradually 
from the time the child can walk. 

Grim necessity need not be the only con- 
dition under which a child is taught to 
stand on his own feet at an early age. In 
the homes where children are being given 
“every advantage”, the development of in- 
dependence and a sense of responsibility 
can be cultivated just as carefully as the de- 
velopment of a strong body and a well- 
informed mind. By teaching children to de- 
pend less upon their parents for their 
everyday needs, we shall be preparing 
them to adjust to the demands of a chang- 
ing world in which they must some day 
make their own place. 


How I Would Tey To Help Carmella and Nancy 


THESE TWO five-year-old girls need 
quite different treatment if each is to reach 
her best possible, well-rounded develop- 
ment. 

Nancy obviously needs to become more 
independent and more self-reliant. The 
source of her difficulty lies not in her eco- 
nomic state nor in her material surround- 
ings, but in the attitude of her parents. Her 
mother apparently fails to realize the 
child’s ability to accept responsibility and 
the fine results both in the line of education 
and of character development which could 
come from a program designed to encour- 
age self-responsibility. 
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By JOSEPHINE FOSTER 


The teacher should try to make up for 
these deficiencies in Nancy’s home life by 
utilizing many of the opportunities for self- 
help and independence which arise in the 
schoolroom. Probably Nancy, because of 
her lack of previous experience, will tend 
to avoid these opportunities. The teacher 
may have to plan a definite series of duties 
but they should not be thrust upon her all 
at once. 

It would be disastrous suddenly to with- 
draw support and protection from the over- 
protected child. We must work more 
subtly, building in Nancy a confidence in 
her own ability to assume responsibility for 
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certain activities and at the same time giv- 
ing her the responsibility and letting her 
profit from her experiences, enjoying the 
satisfactions of success and suffering the 
disappointments of failure. Nancy has the 
ability and the natural desire of any child 
to do things for herself. She needs only op- 
portunity, confidence in her own ability, 
and an occasional helping hand when un- 
foreseen difficulties arise. 

Carmella, on the other hand, is to a cer- 
tain extent bowed down by duties and re- 
sponsibilities which are too heavy for her 
years, her mental development, and her 
physical condition. The family resources 
are so limited that no amount of changing 
of attitude would help greatly. The oldest 
child in such a family must assume fe- 
sponsibility for younger children and for 
running errands. 


Transient Museum 


E-ariy in the morning school children 
bring their findings 

To exhibit for a day in this most transient of 
museums 

Where there is freedom from the musty smell 
of unused relics, 

And the barriers of formal glassed-in cases. 

Article and donor are promptly chalked up on 
the blackboard, 

Substituting the usual labels for these bulletins 
that have vitality and freshness. 

For no child is too poor to make frequent 
contributions, 

And no child too selfish to withold in his 
sharing. 

A flowing stream of uncatalogued equipment 
such as 

Letters from uncles building South American 
bridges, 

Or a collection of foreign coins from a lad 

Whose father is a drayman on the city’s busiest 
corner. 

A rare bit of glass—antique and American, 
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There is little which the school can do | 


to relieve the home situation; much which 
the school can do to make up for its de. 
ficiencies. Carmella may need special food 
though she is not seriously underweight 





she certainly needs to be watched for physi. 
cal defects—imperfect vision and hearing 
defective teeth—which might easily get by 
her busy mother unnoticed. Most of all, 
however, Carmella needs a_ school-life 
which assures freedom from over-work 
and from the responsibility for other chil. 
dren. She needs the opportunity to develop 
and to follow, without strain or pressure, 
her own interests, hobbies and special abil. 
ities. Above all, Carmella needs the joy of 
happy companionship with other children 
and the friendly appreciation of an under. 
standing teacher. 


First evidence of culture from a juvenile court 
delinquent. 
Quaint ivory chessmen two centuries from 





China; 
Exquisite miniature once painted for Napoleon. | 
Stories from grandmother once a resident 
In the first frame house erected west of the 

Appalachian mountains. 

Coal from the mines and marble from the 
quarries; 
Shells from far places and those from the river. 


fl MUSEUM of relics with children as 
explorers— 

It would take ten buildings and a thousand 
curators 


To house and display the intake of its treasures. 

There is constructive thinking and honest ea- | 
deavor to use what is at hand, 

Where knowledge is life-size and memory i 
lasting, 

And no child is underprivileged in the process 
of developing —Alice Gibson Heap 
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By MABEL SNEDAKER 


How frets And Crafes 
Contribute to Social Insigh £5 


What kinds of experiences can we plan for 
children that will contribute richly to the 
development of socially valuable insights? 
Miss Snedaker, supervisor of social studies 


and 
School, College of Education, University of 


extension, University Elementary 


lowa, describes the contributions of arts and 
crafts in terms of experiences in organiza- 
tion, creative expression, and contributions to 


understandings and attitudes. 


DURING the preschool, kindergarten and 
primary years, the child’s concepts are 
undergoing rapid change. He is gradually 
becoming an integral member of society 
through his growing knowledge of man 
and his institutions. Whether or not he is 
to play an active and effective role as an 
adult member of the group through realiz- 
ing his own responsibility toward shaping 
the life and institutions of society depends 
in large part upon the insights which he 
acquires. That these insights shall be so- 
cially valuable is a chief concern of the 
school whose responsibility embraces at 
least three important outcomes: the school 
must give the child broad and accurate 
knowledge of social facts and problems to- 
gether with the understanding and sym- 
pathy which grow out of such knowledge; 
it must provide the child with abundant 


| Opportunity for critical thinking in acquir- 


ing and in using this knowledge; it must 
develop effective techniques for discovering 
sources of information and for evaluating 
and using new knowledge. 
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To accomplish these ends we have de- 
pended primarily upon language: the writ- 
ten language of the text, the spoken 
language of the teacher. “But language at 
best,” says Henry Johnson, “is somewhat 
elusive.” Every teacher of social studies 
could supply from experience examples to 
support the truth of this statement. 

A fourth grade girl who was chairman 
of a committee reporting on the produc- 
tion of beet sugar asked an adult friend 
to tell her about the irrigation of beet- 
sugar fields in Colorado. When the system 
of irrigation ditches was described, the 
child exclaimed, ‘I know! That’s so there 
will be a uniform of moisture.” 

“Uniform moisture,’ corrected 
friend. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the child. “Now, 
listen to my report.” 

She proceeded to give a very creditable 
report on how beet sugar is produced for 
market. When the report was completed 
the friend asked, “What does uniform 
moisture mean?” 

The child shrugged and answered in the 
slang of her grade, “Search me!” 

This illustration is typical of the diffi- 
culties which arise when pupils are re- 
quired to read about ideas that are re- 
mote from their experience. If the pupil 
is to attach meaning to such ideas, he must 
be given a rich background of clear, ac- 
curate, well-organized concepts. Such a 
background of meaningful concepts makes 
possible the re-creation of experience that 
is essential to the achievement of social in- 


the 
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sights. In reading history, for example, the 
child must be able to live vicariously in 
other times and places if he is to interpret 
an historical period in the light of its own 
times. In reading geography, he must be 
able to enter into the essential realities of 
life in a region if he is to attain tolerance 
and world-mindedness. To supply the 
vivid, concrete impressions which make 
possible the re-creation of experience, and 
in so doing, lend reality to life and its 
background among distant lands and peo- 
ples, and in different times and conditions, 
is an important function of the well- 
planned program in content subjects. 

Various means of helping children to 
understand what is read are utilized in 
classroom practice. Of these means none 
has made a more significant contribution 
nor has been more widely used than have 
arts and crafts. Many evidences of their use 
are to be seen in the schoolroom where 
children are sharing experiences which 
enrich meaning and stimulate vigorous 
thought. A visitor has only to look about 
to determine in what work the children 
are interested. 

If pioneer history is the unit in a third 
grade, the visitor may see dipped candles 
drying on a rack and candles hardening in 
the molds; wool cards, a spinning wheel, 
a small hand loom, a flax brake and scutch, 
with wool and flax in process of prepara- 
tion. He may see hardwood ashes being 
leached into lye; models of a flail, a well 
sweep, and a pioneer harrow; and charts 
showing materials colored with dyes made 
from the root of the osage-orange, walnut 
hulls, sumac berries and many flowers, 
roots, and bark. Strings of sliced apples 
and pumpkin rings, and boards spread 
with apple leather may be set to dry. 

The visitor arriving during the music 
period may find children singing “Billy 
Boy,” “Wait for the Wagon,” “The Quilt- 
ing Party,” or playing and singing play- 
party games such as “Captain Jenks of the 
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Horse Marines,” and “O Sister Phoebe” 


He may even find an old fiddler sawj 
the strings while some child calls off, “Ajj 
to your places, straighten up your 
join hands and circle to the left.” As fe. | 
lated work in art, a committee may fy, 
making drawings for a record of pioneer 
lights, one child drawing a vegetable lamp, 
another drawing candle molds, and a third 
the Betty lamp. 

If the visitor should ask to see work ip 
composition, he may be shown stories 
about different kinds of pioneer food. One 
child has written about “Dried Pumpkin,’ 
a second child about “Pioneer Sweetening,” 
and a third child about “How We Made 
Hominy.” A group of children may bk 
writing a play based on conversation be. 
tween travelers by land and by water who 
are waiting their turn at a ferry. Reference 
material is carefully checked to be sure 
that the experiences related by their char. 





acters were typical of the experiences of 
real pioneers. 

If Indian history is the social studies unit | 
in a second grade, a freshly-tanned calf! 
hide may be stretched on a frame in one 
corner of the room; a hollowed section of | 
log newly burned and scraped may be 
standing nearby, and a large Indian tepee | 
may occupy another corner of the room. | 
Models of wickiups, travois, birchbark 
canoes, and numerous other articles may 
be seen. A group of children may be dis 
cussing how best to explain in an assembly 
program what they mean by “typical” in 
their report on the Indians of the Plains 
Region. Where various tribes of Indians 
lived may be pointed out upon a large out 
line map drawn on brown wrapping paper 
and thumbtacked to the floor. A child may 





be copying in manuscript writing a lettet | 
to Mr. Frank Linderman, telling him how 
much the group enjoyed Red Mother. 
If the farm is the center of interest in’ 
first grade, the visitor may find children 
building the chicken house in which thej 
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intend to set a hen; sprouting oats; mak- 
ing rag-doll testers; drawing a chart of the 
garden which they are to plant; or plan- 
ning for the school newspaper a report of 
a visit made to a produce company to 
learn how the farmer markets his cream, 
eggs, and chickens. 

The visitor will find in each grade ade- 
quate reference materials—books easy 
enough to be read and understood by the 
poorest reader in the group and books diffi- 
cult enough to challenge the best efforts 
of the strongest reader in the group. He 
will note, also, many books of a recrea- 
tional type related to the unit of content 
material. If this unit be pioneer life, he 
may find The Treasure in the Little Trunk 
by Helen Fuller Orton; The Little House 
in the Big Woods, The Little House on the 
Prairie, and On the Banks of Plum Creek 
by Laura Ingalls Wilder; Early Candle- 
light Stories and When Grandma Was a 
Little Girl by Stella Shetter; Caddie W 0od- 
lawn by Carol Ryrie Brink, and others. 


Experiences in Organization 


The program of arts and crafts is rich 
in opportunities for developing the ability 
to organize which underlies clear expres- 
sion and clear thinking. After children 
have helped to state the problems which 
are to guide their reading, they organize 
these problems into topics to facilitate the 
use of reference materials. The latter part 
of the study period is spent in thinking 
through what has been read and in plan- 
ning how to present it clearly during the 
discussion period. Every discussion group 
ends with a summary of the important 
points covered in the discussion. Building 
an outline is the first step in making a 
record of an activity, whether the record 
be an assembly program; a composite sum- 
mary, “How We Tested Seed Corn,” dic- 
tated by the group; or individual sum- 
maries dictated or written by children. 

Planning and evaluating an activity 
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necessitates much organization. The chil- 
dren themselves assume the responsibility 
for the following steps: 


A careful search is made for the best meth- 
ods of carrying out the activity. This may in- 
volve reading from many reference sources of 
a wide range of difficulty, or listening to ex- 
cerpts from adult literature read by the teacher. 
In the study of pioneer life, the teacher may 
read from Grandmother Brown's Hundred 
Years, from Anna Howard Shaw’s Story of a 
Pioneer, or Hamlin Garland’s Son of the Mid- 
dle Border. The search for means and method 
may involve, also, consulting persons able to 
contribute information, as a woman who can 
spin or make hominy or soft soap. It may in- 
volve an excursion to the log cabins at the 
park to identify “puncheon,” “clapboards,” 
“chinking,” and similar terms. 

The data collected is organized as to mate- 
rials, utensils or tools, and steps in the process. 
A real basis for discussion grows out of the 
problems of organization. These problems are 
therefore best cared for in a discussion group. 

Emergencies are anticipated and means of 
meeting them are provided. For example, chil- 
dren who had difficulty in removing dye stains 
from a porous cement floor were careful to 
spread down newspapers before beginning to 
make candles. They also drew up a list of sug- 
gestions for the prevention of difficulties, for 
future classes. 

A careful check is made to be sure that the 
entire group, the committee, or the individuals 
responsible for carrying out the whole or any 
part of the activity have each step clearly in 
mind. “Thinking through” each step in the 
process before beginning to work prevents much 
of the last minute questioning such as, “Were 
we to wet this material before putting it into 
the dye?” “How long were we to boil this? I 
forget.” Freedom from such distracting inter- 
ruptions gives the teacher an opportunity to 
offer suggestions and to make adjustments. 

An evaluation of the activity follows its com- 
pletion through the discussion of such ques- 
tions as, “How successful was our activity?” 
“Is this soap as good as that made by pioneer 
mothers?” “Where did we fail to plan well?” 

A discussion summary relates the activity to 
the problem of which it is a part. Making soap 
was an activity carried out in connection with 
the study of the problem, How did the pioneers 
keep clean? This summary discussion, also, 
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serves to round out ideas, to clear away mis- 
understandings, and to raise new problems. 


Opportunities for Creative 
Expression 


Opportunities for creative expression in 
a program of arts and crafts are many. Real 
style was developed by the child who de- 
scribed the making of apple leather: 


Apple Leather 


Apple leather! Who ever heard of apple 
leather? I have, and so had the pioneers. Apple 
leather was a pioneer food. The directions for 
making apple leather are simple. Make some 
apple—well, maybe you don't know how to 
make apple sauce. Cook some apples in water. 
But when you are making apple leather, you 
shouldn't use much water. When the apples are 
cooked, spread them thin on a clean cloth and 
let them dry. Thus comes apple leather. 


When one group of first grade children 
was asked what they liked most to do in 
leisure time, many responded, “Sketch,” 
“I love to sketch,” “Draw all the time,” 
and one child said, “I like to draw sensa- 
bule pictures.” Questioning brought out the 
fact that by sensible pictures he meant at- 
tempting to show the high sideboards 
which the farmer puts on one side of his 
wagon when husking corn. Other children 
were sketching the pump on the farm, 
the silo, the windmill, and the corncrib. 

Creative expression is stimulated, also, 
in the making of friezes, charts, and il- 
luminated time lines; in planning and ar- 
ranging bulletin boards; in writing and in 
dramatizing plays; in planning designs and 
shapes for pottery; in planting a terra- 
rium; and in building and constructing 
many things. It will be noted that all of 
these examples of creative work are based 
upon dependable data; that first grade 
children, for instance, are drawing things 
which they had seen and observed care- 
fully. Such a basis lends desirable impetus 
to creative interpretation in drawing, 
composition, and constructive activities. 
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Basis of Selection 


Since sound understanding and right 
habits of thinking were the determining 


factors in choosing the various means of 


enrichment cited, certain criteria governed 
their selection. 

In the first place, the activities help tp 
enrich understanding. They were not ip. 
troduced into the crowded school program 
from the standpoint of motivation alone. 
Children studying pioneer life do not dip 
and mold candles primarily because the 
experience adds interest to the study of the 
problem, “How did the pioneers light their 
homes?”, although interest develops with 
the enrichment of meaning. They make 
candles in order to understand something 
of the relentless limitations of pioneer 
life, something of the great amount of 
labor and skill necessary to secure the com. 
mon necessities of life during the time 
when each home was its own factory. Nor 


were these activities introduced in order to / 





provide opportunities for social growth, | 
the development of cooperation, respect | 


for the achievements of others, resourceful 
ness, and independent thinking. These out- 
comes are far more likely to be com 
comitants of activities which enrich def- 


nite units of material than of activities | 


introduced solely for their cultivation. 

A second criteria governing the selec- 
tion of the activities is that they shall help 
children to understand or to meet a life 
situation. This being true, approximately 
the same materials and method are used 
and the same result achieved as would be 
the case in life outside the school. Children 
themselves sense the difference in value be- 
tween activities that meet this second cti- 
teria and those in which provision for ac- 


curacy is neglected. A second grade made | 


an Indian drum from a calf hide which 
they had tanned and a section of log which 
they had hollowed out by burning and 


(Continued on page 334) 
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By EDWINA DEANS 


The Contribution of Grouping 
To Num bex Development 


How can children be helped to bridge the 
gap between concrete and abstract number 
learning? Miss Deans, who is a first grade 
teacher at Evanston, Illinois, discusses the 
grouping idea as one way of bridging the 
gap, describes grouping experiences and tells 


how to make practical use of them. 


A CHILD comes to know the meaning of 
a word or a language symbol by experi- 
encing situations in which that word plays 
a part. For example, the word “hot”—fire 
is “hot”; water is sometimes “hot”; if 
something is “hot”; it burns. Gradually, by 
selecting the common qualities trom many 
different situations and by rejecting the 
unlike qualities, “hot” becomes a general- 
ization wholly dependent upon the situa- 
tions in which the child has experienced it. 

So it is with number. Four is a number 
symbol. It has meaning for the child just 
to the extent that he has experienced situa- 
tions in which “four” was a necessary ele- 
ment. For one child it may mean the num- 
ber of legs a dog has, all my fingers on one 
hand if I don’t count my thumb, and the 
number of legs on a chair. For another 
child it may mean all this and much more. 
He may think of four as having a definite 
place all its own in our number system: 
“It can’t be three because it’s one more 
than three. It can’t be five because it’s one 
less than five. Three and five already have 
a special place of their own in our number 
system. Four can only be four.” 

The meaning of the abstract symbol, 
four, will be somewhat different for indi- 
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vidual children, though it cannot vary too 
much and still keep its specific meaning. 
However, the completeness of the mean- 
ing which any given child can give to the 
number symbol will depend wholly upon 
the variety and intensity of the experiences 
he has had with that symbol. He acquires a 
pattern of interpretation and thinking 
which to him means “four.” In the same 
way other numbers come to have meaning. 
Recently a group of primary teachers in 
Evanston and Wilmette kept records of the 
number experiences which occurred in their 
classrooms.' The records included experi- 
ences involving number vocabulary, use 
of money, counting and grouping. A sum- 
mary of these experiences revealed abund- 
ant opportunities for the use of number 
vocabulary. They were wide and varied 
and an outgrowth of the activities which 
were real and necessary to the completion 
of the plans of primary children. The ex- 
periences involving the use of money and 
ways in which counting serves the needs of 
children were also numerous. But there 
was a scarcity of real life experiences re- 
quiring the use of groups of numbers. 


What Is a Grouping Experience? 


Why was there a scarcity of number 
experiences in grouping? Was it because 
these teachers were not seeing the opportu- 
nities for grouping which were occurring 
day by day in their own classrooms? Or 
was it really true that grouping experiences 
did not occur as frequently as counting 





1A mimeographed report of the work of this group 
of teachers has been prepared by the Committee of Seven. 
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experiences? In either case these teachers 
realized that grouping was a stage in guid- 
ing a child’s number learning that needed 
more study. 

After all, most of the real life experi- 
ences of children can be solved by count- 
ing. The child, left to his own resources, 
tends to use the method of solution that is 
for him the simplest and the most direct. 
Of course, this method is good so far as it 
goes and is certainly not to be discarded. 
The point to be made is that many of 
these experiences which have resulted in 
counting might become grouping experi- 
ences if children were aided in seeing and 
dealing with the numbers as groups. 

Just exactly what is grouping or what 
is a grouping experience? If a child sees 
the numbers in a given situation as a 
group and deals with them as a group 
rather than as so many unrelated numbers 
he is experiencing grouping. For example, 
he will see this group 000 as five without 

00 
needing to say “1,2,3,4,5.”” Obviously the 
same situation may be a counting experi- 
ence for one child and a grouping experi- 
ence for another. 

Here are four boys and three girls who 
want to paint at the easel. How many chil- 
dren want to paint? One child may have 
to count every child in the two groups. For 
him the experience is a counting and not a 
grouping one. Another child may need to 
count only the smaller group of children 
or, beginning with the group of four chil- 
dren, he may say, “4,5,6,7.” His thinking 
is more mature than that of the first child 
but he is not yet able to deal adequately 
with groups in a number situation. His 
method might be referred to as partial 
grouping. Still another child may say, 
“Four boys and three girls are seven chil- 
dren,” and be able to prove that this is 
true. This child has reached a level of 
maturity in dealing with groups that the 
other two children have not attained. 
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Immediately another problem presents 
itself. Seven children wish to paint at the 
easel but the children themselves see that 
the easel accommodates only four. How 
many children must choose something else 
to do? Again individual differences jp 
methods of attacking this problem will be 
evident. Some children will be able t 
visualize the total situation: “The seven 
group with the four group taken away 
leaves a group of three.” For these chil. 
dren it may not be necessary that they see 
the separate groups. For other children it 
will probably be necessary to separate the 
four group from the seven group. The 
child of very immature number experience 
may find it necessary to count each child 
in the groups involved. 

In grouping, the child must learn to 
deal with number situations as groups. He 
must think groups together and apart as 
the situation demands and understand the 
relationship of one number to another 
within the group. In order to develop the 
ability to think groups together and apart, 
groups must come to have meaning for 
the child. Each group must have qualities 
of oneness and uniqueness all its own 
rather than as so many separate objects in 
isolation. 

Activities with objects may be planned 
SO as to give insight into the meaning of a 
given group. A child with six blocks can 
make two towers both the same size, three 
blocks in each tower. He can make a tall 
tower with four blocks and a short tower 
with two blocks. He can divide them in 
half. He can build a picture with his 
blocks and then take away a given number 
from the total. Six comes to stand for all 
the things he can do with six things. By 
using different materials and by exploring | 
their possibilities, the idea of six may beex- | 
panded and broadened so that the concept — 
of six is continually growing and becoming | 

| 
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fuller, richer, and more meaningful. 
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Making Practical Use of Number 


There should be a period of learning be- 
tween counting and the time at which the 
child is expected to deal with numbers in 
abstract form. It is at this period that the 
grouping idea can contribute much to the 
understanding of number. The failure to 
recognize the need for definite help in 
bridging the gap between the concrete and 
the abstract and the suddenness of the 
jump have made number meaningless and 
hard for many children. Much meaningful 
counting has been done but almost imme- 
diately following counting, children have 
been expected to deal accurately and 
rapidly with the number combinations in 
abstract form and have found the task 
impossible. 

While the idea of grouping and the con- 
tribution it can make to number under- 
standing have been a part of the arithmeti- 
cal literature for some time, no appreciable 
progress has been made in interpreting 
this idea into everyday practice. Herein lies 
a fundamental need. How may the group- 
ing idea in number be put to work in the 
classroom? How may the school make use 
of the experiences of children so that these 
experiences may contribute to a growing 
and expanding idea of grouping and thus 
to more meaningful number concepts? 

Here the understanding of groups neces- 
sarily depends to a large extent upon the 
teacher's sensitiveness to grouping situa- 
tions and to her guidance in making groups 
visible and clear to children. It is probably 
true that few teachers can give children 
adequate understanding and meaning of 
groups by depending solely upon their 
natural experiences in the classroom, but 
the experience curriculum offers excellent 
Opportunities for developing understand- 
ing and use of the grouping idea in num- 
ber. If the idea of “four” is dependent upon 
experiences with four, the responsibility 
of the teacher becomes clear. She must 
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provide more ways of using this number 
and more opportunities for seeing it as a 
group. She must also provide meaningful 
understanding of the place of four in our 
number system. 

The following ways of planning and 
directing number experiences are merely 
suggestive and are intended to direct 
thought toward worthwhile grouping ac- 
tivities which can be adapted to the needs 
of different groups of children: 


Objects such as blocks, buttons, and sticks 
which can be grouped and talked about by the 
children may be provided. One group of chil- 
dren was given blocks which had been dis- 
carded by the kindergarten as out-of-date ma- 
terial, These were an excellent size and shape 
for use in grouping. The contribution of lan- 
guage discussion and sharing of ideas is a valu- 
able part of the study of grouping. The group 
at any given time should be small enough so 
that there can be a free exchange of ideas. 

Dot or line pictures may be drawn to illus- 
trate an abstract problem. For example, in a 
ball relay game, one team made 8 points and 
the other team made 5 points. The children 
wished to find how many more points the win- 
ning team had than the losing team. By draw- 
ing lines or making dots in the sand or on the 
blackboard an actual comparison may be made 
by the children. 

Number situations may be dramatized. 

Draw pictures to illustrate number groups. 

Pictures for telling number stories may be 
collected. If the children are old enough they 
may write these number stories and make them 
into a number story book for the room. 

Carefully selected and revised number games 
may be used. One example is the bean-bag game 
changed so that groups are represented in place 
of the abstract number combinations. 

Most important of all, teachers must see and 
make use of obvious grouping within the class- 
room. The physical makeup of the room, but- 
tons on dresses and shirts, and the way children 
naturally group themselves for activities all 
afford opportunities for developing sensitivity 
to grouping. 

Singing time offers other opportunities for 
groupings to occur. One child chooses a num- 
ber of children to sing his favorite song with 
him. How many boys are going to sing? How 
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many girls? How many in all? Did he choose 
more boys or more girls? How many more? 

As the teacher helps children to see 
groups in many different situations they 
begin to develop a sensitiveness to groups 
and to identify groups on the playground, 
on the street, in the home, and in pictures 
in books. Many real experiences in group- 
ing lead to an elementary understanding of 
multiplication and division. Counting by 
two's to determine the number of slices of 
bread needed for sandwiches, or marching 
by two’s, three’s and four’s are all activities 
which provide a beginning understanding 
of what we do when we multiply. 


Number Readiness 


An important part of directing learning 
toward certain goals is the ability to select 
those experiences through which learning 
may be broadened and expanded. A count- 
ing experience which would be of great 
value to a kindergarten or a first grade 
child might be a waste of time for the 
second or third grade child. For example, 
to count the number present in the same 
way day after day with children who can 
already count accurately will not result in 
profitable learning. For more mature chil- 
dren counting by two’s, three’s, or four’s 
would be more profitable. On the other 
hand, a first grade child may have need for 
some number experience which is beyond 
his level of thinking. It is essential to real- 
ize that this need is beyond his level of 
comprehension and to solve it to his satis- 
faction with a minimum of time and effort. 

This whole problem of number learning 
is definitely tied up with what we think of 
as “number readiness.” There is an ele- 


Is it too great a promise to lay upon ourselves that from this day forth we shall 
work with the utmost of our opportunity and power to the end that faith and good- 
ness, splendor of soul and undying truth, shall have their fulfillment in the children, 
now and to come?—Ruth Sawyer in The Hornbook Magazine, January-February, 


1941. 
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ment of physical and mental maturity tha 
is very important and without which little 
may be accomplished. However, a child | 
is always ready for some type of number | 
experience. Therefore, the question is not, 
Is this child ready for number learning? 
but rather, For what type of number 
learning is he ready? What kinds of ex. 
periences can be provided at the present 
time which will lead him on toward ma. 
turity in his level of thinking? 

Misinterpretation of the term “number | 
readiness” and uncertainty as to what could | 
be done to develop number meanings haye | 
been largely responsible for the fact that | 
so little has been done in many of our| 
schools to provide a foundation of number 
meanings in the primary grades. There. 
fore, the attitude toward number readiness 
must be changed from a negative to a posi- 
tive one, and teachers must become more 
sensitive to the opportunities for number 
learning and more intelligent in directing, | 
expanding, and extending number ideas, 

If it is granted that grouping experi- | 
ences enrich the meaningful understand. | 
ing of number for the child, and if it is | 
also true that grouping experiences do not | 
exist in present classroom situations to an 
extent that will enable children to obtain 
a mature level of thinking in regard to 
groups, clearly, these experiences must be 
provided. They must be planned and once 
they have been planned and it is assured 
that they will occur, they must be directed 
toward the desired learning outcomes. 
There is a need for more thinking and 
more experimentation to determine how| 
this planning and direction may best be| 
accomplished. 
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We Celebrate Lixthdays 


By L. HELEN WALTERS 
Summit School, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


BIRTHDAYS are fun, especially when the en- 
tire grade enters into the celebration. When two 
of our first graders had birthdays within a 
few days of each other we decided to celebrate 
the two together. Since cooking had captured 
the interest of the girls nothing less than birth- 
day cakes would do. 


We used the recipe for the Cinderella cake 
in Kitchen Fun* and made it as cup cakes. With 
the recipe made into a big chart we read the 
directions carefully and proceeded to mix up 
the cakes. Creaming the butter and sugar with 
a large wooden spoon, breaking the eggs (we 
had an extra one—just in case! ), sifting and 


1 Kitchen Fun. By Louise Price Bell. A ten-cent book 
ame by The Harter Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
io, 
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Photograph by L. Helen Walters 


measuring the flour, were handled with adult 
confidence. Hadn’t we, just last week, cooked 
peas and carrots? And the week before made 
apple sauce? And hadn’t we learned to read 
away last September? So following the recipe 
step by step we mixed the cakes and filled our 
wax paper cups. 

Carefully we carried our cake tins to the 
home economics room. We didn’t want to dis- 
turb the big girls having a sewing class so we 
took books along to read while the cakes were 
baking. The glass door on the oven made it 
possible to watch the cakes rise. And when the 
dough no longer stuck to the toothpick, they 
were done! The next day we made jam frosting 
and covered the cakes. We used our electric 
plate for that. 

And then at mid-morning lunch came the 
birthday party. After prayer and birthday song 
we sat down to delicious cakes and milk. 

Yes, birthdays are fun. 
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We Sell Laster £995 


By ELIZABETH W. ROBINSON 
Ben Murch School, Washington, D. C. 


THE CLASS had a plan but money was needed 
to carry it out. What to do about getting the 
money; that was the problem. 

“We could sell something!” 

Of course! But the money must be earned 
and the customers truly satisfied. 

Susan said, “It’s a week until Easter. Every- 
body wants Easter eggs.” Enthusiastically the 
class enumerated possible customers and esti- 
mated costs. So the idea was launched. A letter 
to the principal, asking permission to sell Easter 
eggs, was the first step: 


Dear Mrs. Peters: 

As you know our class is planning to redecorate 
Room M. In order to buy materials we need some 
money which we would like to earn. May we have 
an Easter egg sale on Wednesday and Thursday before 
Easter? 

We think that eggs cost between twenty-one and 
thirty-five cents a dozen, and dye is about ten cents 
a package. We think that we could decorate attractive 
eggs for about two and four-fifth cents each, and 
sell them at four cents each, or three for ten cents, 
giving us a profit of about eight-fifteenth cents 


per egg. 
We would take orders ahead of time, after making 
samples of dyed Easter eggs. We would dye the eggs 
on Tuesday. 
We should like to know whether we may do this. 


Yours truly, 
Fifth Grade Class. 


Mary was sure that eggs sold for twenty-one 
cents per dozen. Jim said that his mother paid 
thirty-five cents for hers. Why was there such a 
difference? 

Said Jim, “My mother likes to use the best 
gtade of eggs. She likes fresh eggs. Maybe 
the ones Mary saw were storage eggs.” 

Class, “Well, let's use the cheapest.” 

Jim, “That’s not fair. We want to sell eggs 
which will please all of our customers. We must 
sell fresh eggs.” 

Mary was chosen to investigate the price of 
fresh eggs and reported they could be purchased 
for twenty-five cents a dozen, Patterns were 
drawn, ideas exchanged and magazines con- 
sulted on the latest ideas in Easter eggs. 

On Monday morning the first work began. 
Posters advertising the campaign were painted. 
The best were selected and sent to likely cus- 
tomers. The posters declared that dyed and 
decorated Easter eggs would be on sale on the 
last two days of the week at a price of four 
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cents each, or three for ten cents. Satisfaction 
for every customer was guaranteed. 

Sue was selected to be the buyer. She used 
a dollar from the class treasury to buy supplies 
and brought back: | 





DS ID ainaristctecndeaienniaiiaaitn 10¢ 
TE IIE 50sscaskoscunecesoussieniiciapsaiss 75¢ 
BW IN « incisadenssncssactenretipimenmnans 10c 
FO ROD iisscsecpveertisccesteaatinces 10¢ 
TINE agen casccceassoseroonenes Sc 
DERI EONS oo siicccsscncssercssesscovee Sc 

REMI irerss cccotaatauca meena $1.15 


Sue had advanced fifteen cents to fill the order. 

The class set to work to make a sample dis. 
play. Some of the eggs were dyed. Others were 
dressed as table favors—clowns, bunnies, chick. 


ens, and dolls. Originality ran rampant. Finally | 


five styles were selected as most pleasing. 
The first error in arithmetic became apparent, 
The group found that it would be impossible 
to sell fancy, decorated eggs at the price quoted. 
It had failed to estimate breakage, unsatisfactory 
dye, and mistakes in handiwork. Three of the 
first batch of eggs had cracked in boiling and 
two had been ruined by poor workmanship. 
New calculations were made. If eggs cost 
twenty-five cents a dozen, then each egg would 
be worth two and one-twelfth cents. Dye, glue, 
and colored paper brought the price up one 
cent per egg, making each egg worth three and 
one-twelfth cents. Ribbon for decorations 
brought the cost almost to four cents. This did 


not allow for mistakes and breakage. Six cents | 


each for elaborately decorated eggs was decided 
upon as the smallest amount at which a profit 
could be made. 

But the eggs had been advertised at three for 
ten cents. The group could not go back on its 
word. Plain dyed eggs must be sold at the 
quoted price, the semi-fancy variety at five cents 
each, and the highly decorated ones at six cents. 

Bob said. “Most people sell goods cheaper 
when it is bought in large quantities. Let’s make 
a price of seventy cents a dozen for fancy eggs, 
fifty cents for plain dyed eggs, and sixty cents | 
for assorted ones.” This suggestion was accepted. 

The eggs were put on display, a treasurer 
elected and messengers sent out to invite pfo- 
spective customers to see the sample exhibition. | 
Three class members explained the scale of | 
prices and varieties offered to the children and | 
adults who poured into the room. 

When the rush of business was over Harty, | 
the treasurer, had twenty-one orders, some for as | 
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many as a dozen eggs. The three dollars col- 
lected as advance payment seemed an immense 
amount! Sue’s fifteen cents was returned and 
the remaining money used to purchase eggs and 
materials for the next day. More orders came, 
and on Wednesday still more; the demand was 
great. Most of the customers had ordered fancy 
eggs and it took one-half hour to decorate one 
of these eggs. Would they be able to fill the or- 
ders? More orders had to be refused and cash 
customers turned away. Such a tremendous de- 
mand had not been expected. Thirty-six pairs 
of hands could not do the work. 

The treasurer added to his staff. Order boys 
and delivery boys were selected. Business was 

ut on a committee basis, according to the in- 
dividual’s skill. There were the egg boilers, 
egg dyers, transfer artists, cutters, buyers, paint- 
ers, decorators, janitors. 

On the first day of delivery the second error 
in calculation came to light—dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. One pot of eggs had been soft-boiled. As 
the eggs cracked, the customers returned. 

Said Jim, “Well, they dropped them, so they 
really broke them themselves. Even if they had 
been hard-boiled, they would have been ruined.” 

Said Mary, “We guaranteed satisfaction. They 
must be replaced.” 

On the second day of business the third 
error became apparent. The price of fresh eggs, 
due to the imminence of Easter, had risen. 
Eggs were now twenty-nine cents a dozen and 
an adequate supply had not been purchased. 
Since the prices could not be raised, the workers 
must be more economical, learn to get the most 
from a piece of material, waste nothing and 
re-dye unattractive eggs. 

The last day came; there was an hour of 
time and three and one-half dozen fancy eggs 
had not been prepared. Bruce found the pur- 
chasers, sold them the eggs at ten cents above 
cost on the dozen, and donated the left-over ma- 
terials for decorating them. The buyers expressed 
their satisfaction. 

At the end of a busy day a tired and happy 
class cleared desks and took out accounts. How 
much had they made? Everyone wanted to 
guess. Expenses were added first: 


RINT 5.558 sccsscssccsecsUaccapiaeees $4.85 
I ssa csnnmcelaciis 70 
3 packages paper doilies .................. 33 
1 package souffle cups ...........c.ccsee0e08 10 
6 books of paper cut-outs ...........000 60 
D GGRIS CEOPIO PAROS ..2.<cevsereesscescccecseves BR 
NE TE .60 
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Tete GRRGRIEE | scicsccscssivinviees $7.45 
Receipts were added: 

DRA ivsscialsnitiinianiineivibaimemammaepial $5.20 
FE cxcasssiriviiniiatemanccaigeieason 4.05 
WEEE exrsecscongesenniesenetbdenisslpdioaiiabiamanis td 1.20 
IMECD,... - ceucisciasceptsrieoenienccdecea aaa 3.98 

TOeme RCE Si cicccessosvensese $14.43 
Money Received ............0s0000 $14.43 
inert CII vnecicernscsiniictieniantins 7.45 

Teme: Pe cencevsssinncias $ 6.98 


Hurray! Then the accountants opened their 
books and showed the class how they had ar- 
ranged the orders: Date, Name, Address, Order, 
Price, Paid, Time Ordered, Delivered. 

Had their project been reasonably profitable? 
The cost of materials was estimated per dozen 
eggs, also the profits. The interest in arithmetic 
became acute. The cost of each egg was esti- 
mated in detail, each type of egg, every type of 
profit and loss. Labor time also came into the 
discussion. 

“I never knew people had to use numbers 
so much.” 

“Being an accountant is a really important 
job, isn’t it?” 

“Next time we do something like this, we'll 
know how to buy and sell more economically.” 

“Making money is certainly hard work, but 
we learned a lot.” 

“Labor counts for something, doesn’t it?” 

“Say, we really used long division and frac- 
tions, didn’t we?” 

“Miss Robinson, I never learned so much 
about number work in my life!” 
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We Make Maple Sugar 


By DOROTHY FLOWERS 
Kindergarten Teacher, Kansas City, Missouri 


ONE WARM day in late January, we walked 
to the woods to get some black dirt in which 
to plant tulip bulbs. On our way, Billy showed 
us marks on the trees where his daddy had 
drilled for maple sap, the day before. The chil- 
dren asked if they could drill for sap, too. It 
is unusual to drill for maple sap in this part of 
the United States; but, after inquiring, we 
learned that the trees at McElroy mansion were 
tapped last year. We secured permission from 
the owner to tap some of these trees. 

We didn’t know anything about drilling the 
trees or making maple syrup and maple sugar 
so we gathered all the information we could, 
and studied pictures. 

As soon as the weather permitted, we took 
Bob’s daddy’s drill bit, some buckets, some 
spouts we had made, and started for the woods. 
The bit had hardly started drilling into the bark 
when the shavings of the tree showed signs of 
moisture. When the spout was drilled into the 
hole, sap began to drip, drip, drip into the 
bucket hanging on the nail. The morning kin- 
dergarten children went back to school. The 
afternoon class would have to empty the buckets. 
They would have to be emptied twice a day 
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until the sap stopped flowing from the spouts, 

During the noon hour, as the afternoon chil. 
dren were arriving, Mary came in breathless to 
inform us that the buckets were running over, 
and that we must hurry and empty them. At 


once we dashed along the winding path up to | 


the mansion to get the sap. It was a new experi- 
ence for each one of us. 

By the time we got back to school, it was too 
late to start the cooking, so this was left for 


the morning children to do. We cooked a gallon | 
of sap at a time. Most of it boiled away, but | 


enough was left to make beautiful brown maple 
syrup. Another gallon which we cooked a little 
longer made maple sugar. We had this for our 
Easter party. 

We know that the children who had the ex. 
perience of tapping sugar maple trees will also 
have an understanding and enjoy to the fullest 
extent the maple syrup on their morning 
pancakes! 


We Build a Hogan 


By LULU M. STEDMAN 


University Elementary School, University of 
California at Los Angeles 


A GROUP of second grade children visited a 
market to see the different foods for sale. They 
had discussed food used by various peoples. One 
child who was interested in Indians asked what 
kinds of food Indians ate. Several members of 


the class were intrigued immediately and sug- 


gested that they study Indians. 

A week later a new semester started. When 
the children went into their new classroom, they 
found many pictures, books, and other objects 
rich in Indian implications. On a table in the 
corner of the room stood two miniature hogans, 
one, a winter hogan complete in every detail 


even to the tiny rug at the doorway, the other, , 


a typical summer hogan. 

Among other interesting objects were three 
Navajo blankets, a beautiful colored sand- 
painting, a large model of a Navajo loom upon 
which was a partially finished rug and a dio- 


rama, or encased model of a winter hogan, with | 
a Navajo woman weaving in front of ita | 


typical Navajo scene. 

The children began immediately to examine 
the environment. The object which interested 
them most was the winter hogan. As interest in 
the construction of the hogan dominated every- 
thing else, the student-teacher demonstrated the 


building of a hogan, constructing the frame- | 
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work of a small hogan and explaining the proc- 
ess as she proceeded. The inevitable reaction 
came. A child said, “Can't we build a hogan and 
play we are Navajos?” “Yes, yes,” echoed the 
others. “Let us play that we are Navajos.” 

“Js a hogan all that you need?” asked the 
teacher. This question led to an extended discus- 
sion which resulted in the following list of 
things actually needed to play being a Navajo: 
hogan, Indian clothing, jewelry, blanket for 
doorway, loom, bows and arrows. 

The children read some of the books found 
in the room to learn how a Navajo builds his 
hogan. As soon as they had the materials they 
began building. Later a Navajo rug was made 
by painting on cloth. A large mural depicting 
desert scenery was painted and hung behind 
the hogan. 

With the completion of the hogan the chil- 
dren had established the center around which 
Navajo life vibrated. It was possible now to 
play with satisfaction that they were Navajos. 
In fact, during the time the building of the 
hogan was in progress many stories of Navajo 
life had been read to them. Two Little Navajos 
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opens with an account of the dedication of a 
new hogan. They wanted to dedicate their 
hogan. As the account of James* (which is ex- 
tracted largely from that of Cosmos Mindeleff 
in the Seventeenth Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology) is so explicit it seems best 
to quote it: 


Brotherly helplessness is the rule in the erection of 
a Navajo hogan, and the assistance of friends generally 
makes it possible to complete the structure in one or 
at most three days. The wife then sweeps out the in- 
terior with a grass broom, and she or her husband 
lights a fire under the smokehole. Then, taking a 
saucer or bowl-shaped basket she fills it with white 
corn meal which she hands to the head of the house- 
hold. He proceeds to rub a handful of meal on each 
of the five principal timbers of which the hogan frame 
is formed, beginning always with the south doorway 
timber. He rubs the meal on one place, as high up as 
he can easily reach, and always in the following order: 
south doorway, south, west, north timbers, and the 
north doorway timber. All keep reverent silence while 
this is being done. Next, with a sweeping motion of 
his head, sunwise, he sprinkles the meal to the outer 
circumference of the room, at the same time in a 
low, measured, chanting tone saying: 


* George Wharton James. Indian Blankets and Their 
Makers. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 1914. 
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May it be delightful, my house; 

From my head may it be delightful; 

To my feet may it be delightful; 

Where I lie may it be delightful; 

All above me may it be delightful; 

All around me may it be delightful; 
Then, flinging a little meal into the fire, he con- 


tinues: 
May it be delightful and well, my fire. 


Tossing a handful or two of meal up and 
through the smokehole: 
May it be delightful, Sun, my mother’s ancestor, 
for this gift; 
May it be delightful as I walk around my house. 
Now, sprinkling two or three handfuls out 
of the doorway, he says: 


May it be delightful, this road of light (the path 
of the Sun), my mother’s ancestor. 


The woman of the house now advances, 
makes a meal-offering to the fire, and says, in a 
quiet and subdued voice: 

May it be delightful, my fire; 

May it be delightful for my children; may all be 

well; 

May it be delightful with my food and theirs; may 

all be well; 

All my possessions well may they be made. 

All my flocks well may they be made (that is, may 

they be healthful and increase). 


The children were so thrilled with this story 
of dedicating the new home that they wanted 
to dedicate theirs. Someone suggested that they 
sing a dedicatory song. They found they could 
not arrange music for the words of the Navajo 
chants as they were written. An adaptation ac- 
companied by the beating of a drum was found 
to be simpler and better suited to their purpose: 


May the house wherein I dwell be blessed, 
May good thoughts here possess me. 

May my path of life be straight and true; 
May dreams as here I lie be joyous; 

All above, below, about me 

May the house I love be hallowed. 

As the children engaged in numerous activ- 
ities they felt the need for Navajo clothing, for 
jewelry, tools, and weapons. 

Every child made a complete Indian suit or 
dress. Each had a necklace, a bracelet, and a 
Navajo belt ornamented with imitation silver 
disks (can tops). The moccasins were outstand- 
ing with their handmade tin buttons. 

Among the tools and weapons which were 
made were stone axes, spears, bows and arrows, 
knives, scrapers, and digging sticks. The girls 
had real looms on which they wove. They had 
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a spindle with which to spin wool into 4 
thread, and cards with which to card it, 
made their own loom and found it so much fup 
that everyone took part in the weaving. 

It is difficult to say definitely what the out. 
comes of any activity actually are. In the case 
of this particular group the interest at all times 
was intense. One child even persuaded his par. 
ents to go to Navajo Land on this next summer 
vacation trip. 


We Make a Trailer 


By NELLIE WHITAKER 
National College of Education 


HEIGH HO! Summer's the time for fun! And 
especially if you live in a trailer! 

This at least is the opinion of a group of 
second grade children who had been interested 
in trailers ever since they were discouraged from 
attempting to get into a tiny truck they had 
made out of building blocks. When it was sug- 
gested that trucks were used for carrying heavy 
baggage, parcels, food stuffs, bricks and so forth, 
and not for passengers, they replied, “Oh, but 
trailers carry people!” This was the original 
impetus for building a trailer, and from this 
beginning have come many developments which 
have broadened the children’s background of 
experience and knowledge. 


The first felt need of the children was to 
learn more about the size and equipment of | 


trailers in order to build theirs like a real one. 


They wrote to trailer companies for folders ; 


giving pictures and descriptions of trailers, and 
asked to see a real trailer. Four companies te- 
ceived letters written by the children themselves. 
Three of the companies wrote personal replies. 


The trip into the city to see a real trailer 
was a very profitable experience. Each child | 
purchased his own train ticket, gave it to the | 


conductor himself, and was responsible for tak- 
ing care of his return ticket. Not one was lost. 

The “real” trailer has never had a more thor- 
ough inspection than that given by the children. 
Many questions were asked, a demonstration 
of the miracle of changing a dinette into a bed- 
room was requested, and a thorough investiga- 
tion of cupboards, closets, ice box and all other 
conveniences was made. 

The children’s comments while on the train 
and during their visit to the trailer distributors 
were noted by the teacher, and later written on 
charts to be read by the children. 
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One of the group who had been unable to 

to see the trailer asked another child, “Where 
was the kitchen?” The reply was, “It was in 
the living room where the dining room was.” 
Where could a better definition of a trailer 
be found? 

The construction of the trailer moved rapidly. 
A floor was built of Builder Board blocks and 
the sides and roof constructed of beaver board 
and pine uprights. The trailer was six feet 
high, five feet wide and ten feet long, with a 
real door on hinges and many windows to let 
in the air and sunshine. Furniture was also 
made: a long bench at one end served as a 
davenport; two benches and a table at the other 
end constituted the dinette; four orange crates 
nailed together served as the combination stove, 
sink, cupboards and ice box. 

During the construction the children were 
eager to have some of the experiences really 
enjoyed by a trailer family. Their choice was a 
hamburger fry. The children planned the picnic 
lunch: hamburgers and buns, celery and carrot 
sticks, chocolate milk, cookies. Money with 
which to buy the provisions was taken from 
their regular lunch fund. A list of the provisions 
needed was written on the board. The children 
made a copy of this and during the purchasing 
wrote down the cost of each article. On their 
return to school the expenditures were totaled 
and the change returned to the lunch fund. The 
hamburger was made into patties by some chil- 
dren while others buttered the buns. Soon the 
group was off for a glorious day on the beach. 

When the walls were up the question of 
decoration arose. Wallpaper was the first 
thought, then flat paint, and finally murals in 
the panels between the uprights. The last idea 
made a great appeal. After much discussion of 
possible topics it was decided by vote to have 
each mural depict a way of traveling. This 
involved a study of ways of traveling which 
touched upon types of geographical location and 
types of transportation best suited to each. 
Twenty-four different ways were discovered. 
Of these twelve were selected for use in the 
murals. 

Also, during the construction of the trailer, 
the need for lighting arose and with it a need 
for much more information about electricity. 
Some of the children’s questions were these: 


How is electricity made? 
How is electricity carried? 
How do they get electricity on big ocean liners? 
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They have no floor plug to plug in to get electricity. 
What is a dynamo? 

How do they get lights to light in an automobile? 
How can we have lights in our trailer? 


The children suggested these ways of getting 
answers to their questions: 


Write to a light company. 

Go to a power station. 

Ask your father and mother. 

Look them up in an encyclopedia. 

Ask Mr. Russell, the science teacher. 

The teachers assisted the children in getting 
sufficient information to satisfy their needs at 
this age level. Mr. Russell also helped them 
collect the materials needed to equip the trailer 
with six small lights through the use of dry 
cell batteries. This type of lighting was used 
because the children were able to do all the 
work themselves. 

In addition to the pamphlets secured from the 
trailer companies, the children collected news- 
paper and magazine articles and mounted these 
in a scrap book. To these articles they added 
material they had gleaned from various sources 
and organized it under headings as: 


How are trailers used? 

Why is it cheaper to live in a trailer? 
Why are trailers a problem to cities? 
Are trailers safe? 


As time went on, original stories and verses 
were dictated to the teacher by the children. 
These, too, were added to the scrap book. 


The original motive for building a trailer 
was to play in it. This the children did long 
before the trailer was completed. Finally this 
dramatic play took on more definite shape and 
a “real” play began to evolve. The first scene 
took place in the family automobile (trailer 
attached), in which the family was riding. 
They had left the city and were looking for a 
beauty spot in which to camp. The second scene 
took place in a beautiful trailer camp in the 
forest. While the family was away at the office 
of the trailer camp to find out about the ac- 
commodations that were available, the squirrels, 
rabbits, birds and frogs came out and had a 
lark. The third scene took place inside the 
trailer and showed some of the family’s activi- 
ties there. The play was completely the creative 
work of the children, as they developed it with- 
out the aid of story book or precedent. 


As this experience drew to a close, the chil- 
dren had only one desire and that was to take 
a trip, or at least to picnic in a real trailer. 
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By AUGUSTA 


Democracy In The Kindergarten 


What are the things that happen every day 
that have inherent in them principles of 
democratic living? How can we help these 
everyday things to have meaning for chil- 
dren and those who work with them? Miss 
Swan, kindergarten teacher in the West 
School, Washington, D. C., describes some 
of these incidents and relates them to the 


principles of democratic living. 


IF WE are looking in our public schools 
for evidences of democratic living, we will 
assuredly find outstanding examples in the 
kindergarten, for here is taken the first 
steps toward harmonious living and work- 
ing together—the essence of citizenship in 
a democracy. We shall not find the same 
leadership constantly, for everyone has 
opportunities to lead. Why? Because we 
believe that individual contributions are 
of more value than a whole room fit to 
a specific mould. 

“Each day is as the beginning of life,” 
and the kindergarten helps children to 
live out each day to the best possible ad- 
vantage. They soon learn to respect the 
efforts of others, for many times the 
teacher hears, “Look what Jimmie did all 
by himself! Isn’t it good?” Now Jimmie 
may be as old as the other children, but 
he is unusually small, timid, and speaks 
another language, so his efforts are hailed 
with enthusiasm by the others. 

Since, as Angelo Patri says, “A child 
lives today. This day holds all of life for 
him, all he can feel and do and be lies in 
this span,” then the question for the teacher 
is, What can I do to make this day happy 
and profitable for him? 

When Irene entered our school she did 
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not know a word of English, but she was 
interested in her new surroundings and 
tried her mother tongue on the other chil- 
dren. She endeavored to draw them 
into games but with no success. One day 
she discovered the doll house and seemed 
to welcome the sight of several doll babies 
and a teddy bear who could understand 
her motherly attentions and Polish speech, 
Here she spent many happy hours some- 
times playing alone and sometimes attract- 
ing the other children through the common 
language of mother and baby play. To sit 
day after day dressing and undressing the 
dolls, singing them to sleep, setting the 
table, and making the bed—was this edu- 
cation and democratic living? Yes, because 
Irene was happy, the other children were 
learning to understand her, and she was 
finding her way into the group. Life in the 


kindergarten permitted her and her play- | 


mates to make their adjustments to each 
other gradually and naturally. 

In the kindergarten there are no racial 
or religious prejudices. “Miss S. do you 
mind if I build a synagogue instead of a 
church like Willie is making?”—freedom 
to make a choice and freedom to carry 
it out. So it was at the mid-morning lunch 
when Harvey requested, “May I ask the 
blessing in Hebrew today?”—with the te- 
sult that all the children eventually 
learned the Hebrew prayer. 

We have been fortunate to have many 
nationalities represented in our kinder- 
garten, and the songs contributed by these 
children have proved a rare gift. Many 
of the mothers have wondered why their 
children could sing in French, Greek and 
Hebrew, but children learn quickly and 
enjoy songs taught by their friends. It 1s 
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through such everyday experiences as these 
that understanding and appreciation of 
others is developed—a concept of demo- 
cratic living which we hope will develop 
as the child approaches adulthood. 


We Believe in Each Other 


“Belief in the common man” is a fa- 
miliar article in the democratic creed, 
and this belief is self-evident in the kin- 
dergarten. In our daily life and occupa- 
tions we treat everyone as a person in his 
own right. No social distinction is made 
between principal, teachers, janitor and 
traffic policeman. 

A kindly and informal friendship exists 
between the children and the principal. 
Showing finished work, new possessions, 
or favorite old ones to Miss Doonan is 
a compensation of the highest order, and 
many are the requests to do so. Her ad- 
vice and help are sought on many occa- 
sions and they are always forthcoming 
with the interest and enthusiasm the five- 
year-olds love. She, too, anticipates prob- 
able difficulties of these youngest ones as 
for example when she took two timid ones 
with her to ring the fire alarm so that no 
fears or apprehension would develop. 

One member of our school personnel 
called upon most frequently for his as- 
sistance and advice is the janitor, and to 
his patience and kindly help we are always 
indebted. No piece of work could or would 
be complete unless Ernest lent a hand. 
Without him how could our city of Wash- 
ington with its innumerable block build- 
ings and streets be lighted even though 
we had procured the wires, batteries and 
bulbs? “We must call Ernest to do the 
rest!” And of course he came, and the city 
blazed with light now that we knew how 
to turn on the switch. 

If the handle of a hammer comes off, 
Of a saw is too unwieldy, it is to Ernest 
the children turn for help. When after 
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weeks of work we completed George 
Washington's coach with Ernest's coop- 
eration he, too, must have a ride around 
the playground even though the coach was 
intended for shorter legs! 

He it was who helped to bring into 
existence our streamlined train, the laths 
of which were frequently too hard for 
small fingers to bend into place. His many 
suggestions were carried out by the chil- 
dren who took his counsel as they did that 
of the teacher. Though always ready to 
help them, Ernest never does for them 
what they can do for themselves. Through 
his kindly cooperation the particular kind 
of order and discipline he believes in has 
come to be respected by the children. 

Again, our classroom activities have 
been enriched by the visits of the patrol 
officer who has helped the children inter- 
pret their activities in terms of their rela- 
tion to community life. Think of a police 
car built by the children, with a real lieu- 
tenant sitting on the front seat and ringing 
the bell! No child dressed as a policeman 
could have produced the same effect. 

To hear him tell of finding lost children 
and dogs and of taking old people safely 
home is a daily source of joy and business 
in the kindergarten. Because of this friend 
who gives us informal talks on traffic 
rules, who occasionally drills the children 
for their own amusement, and who at the 
same time can play hide-and-go-seek on 
the playground, the group is learning how 
to contribute to the welfare and democratic 
life of the community. 

This friendly contact with the police- 
man served us well one day when one of 
the small girls strayed too far from her 
home. A call sent to the precinct brought 
out the scouting car in charge of our officer 
friend, and it was with the mutual delight 
of friend meeting friend that he found the 
missing child and took her home. 

We also have an understanding friend 
in our school librarian. Begin any unit of 
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work, discuss the weather or trips here 
and there, and many eager inquiries fol- 
low. “May I ask Mrs. Thompson if she has 
a poem on rain?” “May I ask her to give 
us the book with the animal pictures in 
it?” “Mrs. Thompson said she had some 
pictures of a summer-house for us, when we 
start ours!” And true it was, for who else 
could supply so many attractive pictures 
of rose-covered arbors? Who better than 
the librarian can supply us with inspira- 
tion and information in all our activities? 

Because “knowledge begins in won- 
der,’ the child will soon find out who 
among the grown-ups understands the lan- 
guage of nature, and who can tell him the 
mysteries of his gathered treasures. Mrs. 
Melroy—the science lady—is such a con- 
sultant. She is invited into a dark cloak- 
room to see how the flash-light works and 
stays long enough to watch the sands of 
the hour-glass run. In making a garden in 


the schoolroom the children suggested a- 


fountain. How to get it? Ask Mrs. Melroy, 
of course. We did, and though we had a 
few shower baths, we enjoyed the fountain. 

When a piece of quartz or crystal is 
brought, it must be shown to her. To her 
also we turn for information when the 
traffic lights and signals do not work. The 
headlights on our large plane and engine, 
the telephonic connection between weather 
bureau and flying field, the train bell, the 
construction of the tiled fire-place with 
lighted logs, the lamp in the window of 
our electrically fitted house, the push 
button for the door-bell, the lighting of 
our church at Christmas and the planting 
of seeds in spring are a few suggestions the 
children carried out because she was more 
than willing to share her knowledge. 

We have also many opportunities in the 
kindergarten to practice group cooperation 
and to learn how to live and work among 
the children of the other grades. 

We visit the third grade to see the baby 
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ducks at Easter; we watch the bees as 

fly in and out of the fifth grade window; 
we inspect the cafeteria built by the second | 
grade, and we enjoy the Egyptian and 
Mexican art work done by the sixth grade, 
The kindergarten children learn how to | 
evaluate these many activities in terms of 
their own experience with them. 

This desire for broader contact was mo- 
tivated one Thanksgiving when the kin. | 
dergarten built a roadside market. At the 
same time the first grade planned a cafe. 
teria and visited the kindergarten to hear 
how the farmer raised his fruits and vege. 
tables. Later the first graders visited the 
kindergarten market for supplies for their 
cafeteria. One day the kindergarten was 
invited to the first grade cafeteria for 
lunch. The occasion was doubly enjoyable, 
for the kindergartners felt they had hada 
large share in the cafeteria. On each tray 
was a bottle of milk, crackers and apple 
sauce; and in each child, we believe, satis- 





faction and goodwill in such participation. 


And still we broadened our horizons, | 


The sixth grade boys helped to build the 
summer-house. It was not easy to decide 


on helpers because so many were willing. | 


They started nails for the children to ham- 
mer and dug holes for strong upright posts. 
These boys never missed a day nor loafed 
on the job but enjoyed the responsibility 
of helping the younger children. Thus 
practice in democratic living was expeti- 
enced by both groups. 

The incidents described here all took 
place within the school environment. But 
the horizon of the kindergarten child today 
extends beyond his school and his home. 
He explores his community, not only to 
become acquainted with it but to learn 
something of the importance of human 
personality, to develop ethical concepts, to 
realize his relationship to others who live 
and work about him, thereby developing 
character worthy of a citizen in a democracy. 
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By MARION SILL McDOWELL and SARAH RUTH HOWE 


Creative Use 


of Play Materials 


Ry Preschool Children 


This is a report of a study of the creative 
use of play materials by fifty preschool 
children of two to four years of age, carried 
on in the nursery school of the department 
of home economics at The Pennsylvania 
State College.! The study was made for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
there is a relationship between the sex, the 
chronological age, and the intelligence quo- 
tient of children of this age group and their 
creative ability as manifest in their use of 
three play materials—blocks, paints, and 
clay. Mrs. McDowell is director of the nur- 
sery school at The Pennsylvania State Col. 
lege and Miss Howe is supervisor of home 
economics education at Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


CREATIVE ability in this investigation 
is defined as productive imagination. This, 
in turn, denotes imagination which pro- 
duces something virtually new. For ex- 
ample, the two forms shown in the illus- 
tration given in Figure 1 were made co- 
operatively by a group of three preschool 
children, working without supervision. 
These forms, named respectively a “ga- 
rage” and a “house with a big chimney” 
by the children who built them, were not 
reproductions of similar forms which the 





1This study grew out of a previous investigation by 
McDowell on the “Frequency of Choice of Play Materials 
by Preschool Children.” (Child Development, December 
1937). In the latter, data were presented on the frequency 
with which preschool children select play materials at 
their disposal in spontaneous play. In this connection, the 
use made of toys was mentioned, among other factors, as 
a desirable subject for further investigation. 
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children had seen made with the same or 
similar blocks, but were new insofar as 
they were concerned. (See page 322.) 


Play Materials 


The play materials used in this study 
were blocks, paints, and clay. Three kinds 
of blocks were accessible to the children— 
two sets of Holgate blocks; one set of balsa 
wood blocks, very light in weight and of 
different sizes and shapes; and one set of 
hollow blocks of three different sizes: 
12” x 12" x6", 12° sP 26 ae a 
e. 

The paints available for use of the chil- 
dren were of a liquid water-color type sold 
under the trade name of Art Colors. These 
were in a concentrated form and were thin- 
ned with water by an adult, preparatory to 
use. The paper used was purchased by the 
roll and cut into sheets 24” x16” to fit 
the easel. One easel with two working sides 
accommodated two children at a time. 

The clay was plastic art clay which 
molds readily but does not harden, thus 
enabling it to be used repeatedly. 

In order to evaluate the degree of crea- 
tiveness which the children displayed with 
the blocks, the paints, or the clay, it was 
thought desirable to define various stages 
of creative development in the case of each 
play material. For this purpose four arbi- 
trary classifications were established: 

Blocks: Stage 1—The blocks were handled 
by the child without apparent aim or purpose, 
and they were abandoned without any con- 


structive or creative accomplishment. An illus- 
tration of this stage would be the removing of 
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Figure I. Creative forms with blocks. 


the blocks from the place of storage, and plac- 
ing them chaotically on the floor, or hauling 
them around the nursery school in a wagon. 
The latter was interpreted as not denoting a 
creative use of blocks as the primary purpose for 
which blocks are intended is concerned. 

Stage 2—The blocks were used to make the 
simplest form of construction. The child may 
have piled them one on top of the other to 
make a tower, or have placed them side by side 
to form a walk, a street, or a train. An illustra- 
tion of the latter is shown in Figure 2, Illustra- 
tion A, 

Stage 3—The blocks were used to make a 
simple house, barn, or garage, with four walls, 
and perhaps several compartments, but without 
a roof or other elaborations. This is shown in 
Figure 4, Illustration C. 

Stage 4—An elaborate structure was made. 
If this were intended to be a house, a roof, a 
chimney, doors, and windows were added. An 
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illustration of this is the house with a hj 


chimney shown in Figure 1, and the house | 


with a roof, shown before completion in Fig. 
ure 4, Illustration D. An elaborate fire engine 
which is pictured in Figure 3, Position B, is 
also representative of Stage 4 in the creative 
use of blocks. 

Paintings: Stage 1—Painting was done by the 
child simply for the joy of wielding a brush, 
The painting usually covered the entire paper, 
with no form or design, whatsoever. Pictures 
in this category were never named by the child, 
Illustrations E and F on Figure 5 are examples 
of Stage 1 in the creative use of paints. 

Stage 2—Some form was evident, but it 
could not be recognized by the observer. Fre. 
quently, the picture was not named. Examples 
of Stage 2 in painting are shown in Illustrations 
G and H, Figure 5. 

Stage 3—The design in the painting was 
more evident. When the child named the paint. 
ing, the observer could see some resemblance 
to the original object portrayed. Examples of 
this stage are shown in Illustrations I, J, K, and 
L, Figure 6. 

Stage 4—The design was sufficiently represen- 
tative of the object intended that the observer 
could usually recognize the object before the 
child named it. Examples are shown in Illustra- 
tions M to T, Figures 7 and 8. 

Clay: Stage 1—Clay was handled sufficiently 
to soften it, or was pounded with a wooden 
roller. No forms were made from it. 

Stage 2—Clay was rolled between the hand 
and the table to form a long cylindrical object 
similar to a pencil, or was rolled thin with a 
wooden roller similar to rolling pie crust. Noth- 
ing further was done with it. 

Stage 3—A simple form, such as a ball, a 
candle, a ring, or a flat disc was made. Examples 
of Stage 3 are shown in Illustrations U; to Uy, 
Figure 9. 

Stage 4—A more elaborate form, such as a 
basket, a man, or an airplane were modeled. 
Examples of this stage are shown in Illustra- 
tions V; to Vs, Figure 9. 


The study included fifty children— 
twenty-seven girls and twenty-three boys. 
All of the children were from families of 
about the same socio-economic status, the 
heads of the families in practically all cases 
being professional men. The children were 
between the ages of two to four years, with 
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Figure II. Block objects in process of 
construction. Illustration A, a train; illus- 
tration B, a fire engine. Illustrates Stage 2. 














Figure III. The same as figure 2, with the 
train and the fire engine completed. Illustrates 
Stage 4. 


the median age thirty-seven months. The 
Stanford-Binet intelligence test was given 
to forty-two of the children by a trained 
psychologist. 

The observations were made at the 
nursery school while the children were 
having their daily hour of spontaneous 
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play indoors. The aim of the authors 
was to obtain fifteen hours of observation 
on each child. In thirty-five instances the 
desired fifteen hours of study were ob- 
tained, and in the remaining fifteen cases 
ten or more hours of observation were 
made. In no case was there less than ten 
hours of observations made on one child. 

The observers were graduate or senior 
students in home economics at The Penn- 
sylvania State College, who had taken or 
were taking the nursery school practicum. 
The student in training was considered pre- 
pared to make observations when the in- 
cidents recorded and time observed for one 
observation agreed with the data of the 
trained observer taken on the same sub- 
ject at the same time. 


Method of Handling Data 


In studying the relationship of sex to the 
creative use of play materials, the indi- 
vidual observations on boys were listed 
separately from those on girls. Fisher's” 


2 Fisher, R. A. Statistical Methods for Research Work- 
ers. New York: G. E. Stechert and Company, 1932. 
Pp. 114. 








Figure IV. Illustration C is an example of 
Stage 3 in the creative use of blocks in build- 
ing a house without roof or elaborations other 
than the four walls. Illustration D shows an 
incompleted house with a roof. When com- 
pleted it was classed as Stage 4 in the rating 
scheme for the creative use of blocks. 
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method of ascertaining the significance of 
the difference of the means of nonpaired 
populations was used to ascertain whether 
the mean degrees of creative ability in the 
two cases were significantly different from 
each other. 

In studying the relationship .of the 


the child; and the standard deviation of 
I.Q. and of degree of creativeness were 
calculated. A coefficient of correlation be. 
tween I.Q. and the degree of creative use 
of the three combined play materials was 
computed by the same formula as has beep 
described for ascertaining whether or not 




















Figure V. Illustrations E and F represent 

Stage 1 in the use of paints. These were un- 

named by the children who made them. 

Illustrations G and H are typical of Stage 2. 

In G, the child attempted to portray a dog. 
The form H was unnamed. 


chronological age of the child to his crea- 
tive ability, each separate observation for 
the use of one type of play material at a 
time was recorded in terms of degree of 
creative skill with which the material was 
used according to the rating scheme al- 
ready defined. In juxtaposition, the age of 
the child to the nearest month was re- 
corded for each observation. 

The coefficient of correlation was calcu- 
lated by the usual method * between age 
and the degree of creative achievements, 
separately, with each of the three types of 
play materials included in the study. To 
ascertain whether the correlation was sig- 
nificant or not the probable error of the 
coefficient of correlation was found and 
was regarded as significant if it were six 
times its probable error. 

The I.Q. value for each child was re- 
corded together with each separate ob- 
servation for all three play materials for 


8 Ibid, p. 161. 
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Figure VI. Illustrations I, J, K, L represent 

Stage 3 in the use of paints. These were named 

as follows by the children who made them: 

I, a village; J, writing; K, balls and candles; 
L, a picnic. 


chronological age and the creative use of 
toys were related. 


Relationship of Sex and the 
Creative Use of Blocks 


The I.Q. average for boys was 117.0 and 
that of girls was 118.9. There was found 
to be no significant difference in intelli- 
gence quotient between the two sexes. 
The ages of the two sex groups were like- 
wise not significantly different, the boys 
averaging 37.8 months and the girls 374 
months. Beth sexes were comparable in 
their distribution between four age groups 
separated on six-month intervals. Any 
difference between the responses of girls 
and boys in the use of play materials, there- 
fore, could be attributed to sex. 

The boys elected to play with blocks 
132 times and the girls 150 times, during 
the total time of the observations. This is 
equivalent to 5.74 times for each boy, and 
5.55 times for each girl. There was no 
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significant difference in the frequency of 
choice of using blocks between the boys 
and girls of preschool age. 

In comparing the degree of creativeness 
displayed by the two sexes in the use made 
of blocks, it was found that the difference 
between the means of the two sexes was 
not significant since the odds were slightly 
less than 10:1 that a difference as great 
would not occur by chance; an odds of 
probability of 30:1 that the difference did 
not occur by chance was accepted in this 
study as denoting significance. 


Relationship of Sex and the Creative Use 
of Paints and Clay 


The twenty-three boys in the study 
chose to use paints fifty times during the 
course of the observations, and the girls 
one hundred eight times. This amounted 
to 2.17 choices per boy and 4.00 per girl. 
It was found that 16 per cent of the boys 
did not use paints at all; 84 per cent used 
this play material from one to six times. 
On the other hand, 6.6 per cent of the 
girls did not use paints; whereas 93.3 per 
cent used this material from one to eleven 
times, with a median of four times. 

Comparing the degrees of creative use 
of paints displayed by the boys and the 
girls, it was found that the mean of the 




















rating for degree of creativeness was 1.30 
for boys, while that for girls was 1.59. 
Calculations showed that the odds were ap- 
proximately 50:1 that the average degree 
of creative achievement with paints dis- 
played by girls was higher than that of 
boys. Therefore, girls not only elected to 
use paints more frequently than did boys, 
but they displayed a greater degree of crea- 
tiveness in their use, within the definitions 
for this term applied in the present study. 

The twenty-three boys selected clay as 
a play material eighty-two times during 
the observation periods in the study, and 
the twenty-seven girls one hundred sixty- 
four times. This represented a per capita 
frequency of 3.56 for boys and 6.07 for 
girls. It was observed that 25 per cent of 
the boys did not elect to play with clay at 
all, while 75 per cent played with this 
material from one to sixteen times, with a 
median of two times. On the other hand, 
five per cent of the girls did not play with 
clay, while 95 per cent played with the 
clay from one to eighteen times, with a 
median of six times. 

Although there was a marked difference 
between the frequency of choice of the use 
of clay between the boys and the girls, it 
was found that there were no sex differ- 
ences in the creative ratings of the 246 
clay products which the children made. 











Figures VII and VIII. Illustrations M to T are representative of Stage 4 in the use of 

paints. These were named as follows by the children who made them: M, a turkey; 

N, balls and a house; O, a snail and a tree; P, trees; Q, a fireplace decorated for 
Christmas; R, girls and snowman; §, letters; T, a lion. 
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Figure IX. Illustrations of Stages 3 and 4 in clay modeling. These were named by the 


children who shaped them: (Stage 3) U:—a necklace; U:—a corkscrew; U:—a stick of 


candy; U.—a stick of candy; U;:—a ring; U.—a wiggly worm; U-—a ball; U.—a ring; 


U.—a basket (without a handle); Ux—a bracelet; U::—a bracelet; U:.—a pencil. (Stage 


4) Vi—a big mamma with a hat; V.—a birthday cake; V:—a basket (with a handle); 


V.—an airplane; V:—a fat Dutchman. 


In determining the relationship of 
chronological age to the creative use of 
toys, it was found that the correlation co- 
efficient was .26 = .04 for blocks, .20 = 
.04 for clay, and .34 + .05 for paints. Since 
the coefficient of correlation was more 
than six times the probable error in the 
case of blocks and paints, the correlation 
was significant. Since it was approximately 
five times its probable error in the case of 
clay, the correlation was significant. Age 
was, therefore, found to be positively cor- 
related with the degree of creativeness with 
which preschool children use each of these 
play materials. 

In determining the relationship of in- 
telligence quotient to creativeness with 
respect to blocks, paints, and clay com- 
bined, it was found that the correlation co- 
efficient between these two variable factors 
was .15 + .03, a significant correlation. 

A summary of the findings are briefly 
as follows: 
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(a) There was no significant difference 
found between boys and girls, either in 
the frequency of choice or in the degree 
of creative attainment with blocks. 

(b) Girls not only elected to use paints 
more frequently than did boys, but they 
displayed a greater degree of creativeness 
in their use within the definitions of this 
term applied in the present study. 

(c) Although the girls chose to use 
plastic clay more frequently than did boys, 
there was no significant difference between 
the degree of creativeness displayed by the 
two sexes in the use of this material. 

(d) Age was found to be positively 
correlated with the degree of creative abil- 
ity with which the preschool children used 
each of the three play materials—blocks, 
paints, and clay. 

(e) The intelligence quotient of the 
children was correlated positively with the 
degree of creative use of all of the play 
materials of the study. 
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| Across the Editor's Desk 








oa WE ARE indebted to 
Editoria Louise Alder and Frances 
Notes Tredick for this month’s 


editorial by Payson Smith. Miss Alder and Miss 
Tredick requested the editorial for use in the 
new kindergarten packet under preparation at 
Headquarters Office, but its content is so timely 
that we are making double use of it. Just now 
we need very definitely to keep in mind what 
is the best defense for young America while 
their elders are absorbed in creating “the arsenal 
of democracy”. 

A number of readers have expressed satisfac- 
tion over May Hill Arbuthnot’s editorial, 
“Fantasia and the Children”. One subscriber says, 
‘I've wondered why somebody did not have 
just something like that to say about those 
books. She (Mrs. Arbuthnot) certainly shares 
with Dorothy Thompson ‘the debt of gratitude’ 
Miss Thompson mentioned in her earlier edi- 
tcrial. Hats off to both of them and to CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION.” 


LESTER B. BALL, super- 
intendent of schools at 
Deerfield, Illinois, shares 
this account: “Last summer in my class at Drake 
University I suggested among readings an article 
in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION called ‘Sensory Ex- 
periences’. I received the following reaction 
which impressed me very much. I thought you 
would like to see it.” The “reaction” comes from 
Miss Lila Larson, a student in Mr. Ball’s class. 

“These words from Sara Teasdale’s ‘Barter’ 
run through my mind often these days when I 
watch my nephew re-act to many sensory ex- 
periences: ‘And children’s faces looking up, 
Hold wonder like a cup.’ I probably would not 
have thought of them as such but for the inter- 
esting discussions in an issue of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION during the last year. 

“Today he walked out into the rain. He held 
his face up to catch the raindrops. One day he 
walked under the apricot tree and a low branch 
brushed his head. He walked back holding his 
face so that the leaves tickled his nose. Now he 
chuckles in anticipation of this experience when 
he visits the tree again. His playing stops 
abruptly when he hears a distant whirr-rr-rr of 


Sensory 
Experiences 
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an airplane. He looks up to see it. A flash of 
color catches his eye and he stops to smell the 
flowers. He turns quickly as he hears the soft 
whirr-rr of the electric fan. He holds his face up 
to catch its breeze. I watch him and hope that 
he will always hold ‘wonder’ in his face, and 
that I may not miss the opportunity of encourag- 
ing the children whom I teach to recognize and 
enjoy sights and sounds aad feels and smells 
whenever possible.” 


: DR. GRACE LANGDON, 
Child Evacuees pational director of WPA 
and Their Care Nursery Schools and Fam- 
ily Life Education, has shared a letter from 
Alice Brady, an English woman who has re- 
cently accompanied young English evacuees to 
America. The following excerpts are from her 
letter to Dr. Langdon: 

“... L stayed in Boston with my last group 
until they were nearly all placed in their foster 
homes. The social service department in Boston 
was most gracious and kind in providing me 
with a Secretary to whom I could dictate the 
children’s individual characteristics and needs 
in order that they could make wiser place- 
ments. I want to say that Boston has shown 
great wisdom in their placements. I was given 
the privilege of visiting some of the children 
of the first group and allowed to speak to 
them alone. I said, “Would you like to send a 
special message to Mummy and Daddy?’ They 
said, “Tell them we are very happy’ and one 
boy said, ‘Tell them we wouldn't wish for 
kinder people and we have inherited all their 
friends.’ Wasn’t that a wonderful answer? I 
hope to talk to as many parents as possible 
this week and that is why I am staying in 
London at present, although I came back to 
receive the biggest night’s baptism of the 
CR «: 

“_.. We need mobile kitchens badly to rush 
to the devastated areas. America is doing won- 
derful things for us and we cre deeply ap- 
preciative and I know the bond between us— 
Great Britain and America—will get deeper and 
and deeper.” 

Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, United States Office 
of Education, has received from Miss Christine 
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Heinig in Australia a copy of Child Manage- 
ment issued by the Red Cross Emergency Serv- 
ice of the Australian Red Cross Society at 
Melbourne. The booklet states simply some 
fundamentals of child guidance and is planned 
especially to use with parents of child evacuees. 
“Physical Care”, “Emotions”, “Discipline”, and 
“Child Learning” are some of the titles. 


JOHN E. HUBEL of Na- 
Kindergarten shotah, Wisconsin, contri- 
to be Razed butes a newspaper clipping 
under date of December 15, 1940, that bears 
the headline: “Nation’s First Kindergarten at 
Watertown to be Razed.” Wisconsin kinder- 
garten teachers had hoped to restore the old 
frame building, not for sentimental reasons, 
but because it stands as a symbol of the spirit 


America’s First 


of Margarethe Meyer Schurz, wife of the famed 
German-American soldier and statesman, who 
wishéd to provide in this new country the 
best she knew in education for her children, 
Eighty-four years ago Mrs. Schurz organized 
and taught the nation’s first kindergarten class 
in this building. She had been a student of 


Frederick Froebel in Germany and [ater 
through her association with Elizabeth Pea. 
body of Boston is credited with introducing 
kindergarten education in America. Fortunately, 


the philosophy of kindergarten education has | 


never been confined within the four walls of 
any building but has become the pivot for the 
best we know in modern education. The first 
building may go, but the philosophy grows and 
flourishes in young America today. 


7. C.E. Convention News 


Two local committee chairmen who are at 
work on plans for the A.C.E. Convention 
which is to be held at Oakland, California, July 
8 to 12, have prepared reports on their activi- 
ties. Mrs. Marcella King, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, reports: “The local publicity 
committee has spread its work over many fields 
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in the past few months. We are desirous that 
not only A.C.E. members should know of our 
plans, but that everyone interested in the edu- 
cation and welfare of young children may be 
invited to attend the convention. 
“Information on convention news and prog- 
ress has reached points especially in California 
and the section west of the Rockies. The com- 
mittee is working now on a bulletin giving 


i 





full information concerning summer session op- | 


portunities in California. With the help of the 
publicity committee local stores will prepare ap- 
propriate displays for Convention week.” 

Mr. Forrest Michell, chairman of the head- 
quarters committee, reports: “Due to the splen- 
did cooperation between our A.C.E., the Oak- 
land Chamber of Commerce, and the hotel 
officials, our Convention will be well housed. 
Hotel Oakland is to be the center for 
registration, enrollment, press, headquar- 
ters, commercial exhibits, and many 
meetings. 

“Both the hotel and Madison Temple 
will be at our disposal for interest groups, 
study classes, studio workshops, and $0 
cial hours. The crowning glory is to be 
the use of the beautiful Scottish Rite 
Temple by Lake Merritt for the lunch 
eon, the annual dinner, business meet- 
ings, and all general sessions.” 

A.C.E. headquarters, 1201 16th Sereet, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., will send 4 
preliminary program on request. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 








MENTAL HYGIENE. A MANUAL FOR 
TEACHERS. By J. D. M. Griffin, S. R. Lay- 
cock, and W. Line. New York: American 
Book Company, 1940. Pp. 291. $1.75. 


An interesting contribution to the growing 
body of literature on mental hygiene has ap- 
peared in a book which approaches the field 
from the three special interests of its three 
authors: psychiatry, psychology, and education. 
The book is designed as a manual for teachers 
and is simple enough in form and content to 
constitute a good introduction to the field of 
mental hygiene for teachers who seek a sound 
approach to this important aspect of education. 
The authors take a progressive point of view 
in regard to educational philosophy, methods, 
and procedures but keep their feet on the solid 
ground of fact and common sense. 

The mental health of the growing child is 
seen by these authors as a direct challenge to 
education, with the home, the school and the 
community sharing the responsibility to meet 
this challenge adequately. The book discusses 
a number of questions which are recognized as 
obligations of the school. 

The reviewer was pleased to find an analysis 
of failure both as a constructive or a destruc- 
tive experience, depending upon the experience 
and adjustment made to it. It was gratifying 
also to read the authors’ common-sense discus- 
sion of mental tests. The attention of teachers 
is called to the importance of approaching 
parents, when a child’s limitations must be dis- 
cussed with them, by stressing the child’s good 
points before his limitations are pointed out. 
Excellent suggestions are offered regarding the 
grade placement of new children who enter a 
school system and for promotions and reten- 
tions of pupils in a graded school situation. 
Valuable chapters are those on the home and 
the community and those which deal with guid- 
ance and mental hygiene in the school. 

Here and there case illustrations are inserted, 
adding interest to the book and making con- 
crete those procedures suggested. There are well- 
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selected references following each chapter. It is 
unfortunate that the book includes no index, as 
that would increase its usefulness. It seems to the 
reviewer that the total organization of the book 
might be improved through a more logical 
sequence and arrangement of chapters and more 
effective emphases on the most challenging as- 
pects of the field. Perhaps this may be done in 
a later edition—Ethel Kawin, Director of Guid- 
ance, Glencoe Public Schools. 


EVERYCHILD AND BOOKS. By Jean Betz- 
ner and Annie E. Moore. New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1940. Pp. 174. 
$1.50. 

There are timely helps for adults in develop- 
ing with children genuine enjoyment of books 
and fine taste in their selection in Everychild 
and Books. The authors point out that the book 
is written to direct attention to effective ways 
of cooperating with children in their voluntary 
reading rather than to recount technical aspects 
of the reading process, every minute feature of 
which has already been dealt with repeatedly 
and exhaustively. There is a dynamic quality, 
they say, in the way children seek and respond 
to books that is too often overlooked and un- 
derrated. The respect for and nurture of this 
quality of the child’s response to literature con- 
stitute the theme of the book. 

As a backdrop for practical suggestions 
Chapter I gives examples from autobiography 
and fiction, showing ways in which children 
derive pleasure, inspiration to creative effort, 
and other deep personal benefits from a wide 
variety of self-chosen reading matter. There 
follows a picture of the clamorous world sur- 
rounding modern children and a delineation of 
children’s reactions to some of the types of 
books found in the mass of current literature. 

Extremely practical are the chapters devoted 
to the unique problems related to children’s 
reading in the home, the school, and the library. 
No absolute standards of literary excellence are 
set and no age level gradations indicated. 
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Rather there are descriptions of literature as 
a form of art which may nourish wholesome 
mental and emotional growth, and suggestions 
of ways in which literature may become for 
varied individuals, next to life itself, the great- 
est power to stir feeling and shape thinking. 

This portrayal of literature as a form of art 
to be used in reaching deeper levels of human 
nature and in affecting its expansion is admira- 
bly emphasized in the last chapter, “Reading 
in Relation to Personality,’ which is one of 
the best in the book.—W#nifred E. Bain, Prin- 
cipal, Wheelock School, Boston. 





CLASS-ROOM ADMINISTRATION AND 
PUPIL ADJUSTMENT. By Charles M. 
Reinoehl and Fred C. Ayer. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1940. Pp. 525. 
$2.75. 


The classroom teacher is concerned, in addi- 
tion to the instructional process, with a sur- 
prisingly large number of things and respon- 
sible for innumerable and subtle duties. This 
book is singularly corsistent in holding to what 
the teacher needs to know. It presents an ade- 
quate picture of the usually considered best 
practices in the more traditional and mechani- 
cal matters of school and class organization: 
program, grouping, classroom routine, school 
housekeeping, supplies, equipment, building, 
attendance, school marks, records, reports, open- 
ing the year’s work and bringing it to a close. 
Equally, it treats the more human matters of 
school and community relationships, the teach- 
er's functions in curriculum planning, the 
awakening of motives and incentives, the treat- 
ment of behavior difficulties, character building, 
health-care, play, and the professional qualities 
of the competent teacher. 

The more advanced practices of the usual 
present-day school organization and manage- 
ment is treated with balance and completeness. 
The writing is simple, clear, straight-forward, 
unconfused. Obviously, it represents the well- 
matured thought of men who have long been 
in vital contact with the matters presented. 

The book takes a large step forward in view- 
ing the entire life of the school as the educative 
process. Each phase is discussed primarily as 
education rather than as administration. Ad- 
ministration is viewed merely as a service as- 
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pect. The mechanics of the several phases age 
put on a functional basis. 

Those who are preparing teachers are respon. 
sible for fitting them to operate efficiently and 
harmoniously within practical situations, and 
informing them concerning advanced practices, 
From this point of view the book is admirably 
adjusted to the needs of the present. 

The present reviewer believes that communi. 
ties and their administrative leaders are back. 
ward in their demands and approvals and that 
teachers should be doing numerous things t 
are not permitted to do. This book helps them 
know of the things that should be done— 
Franklin Bobbitt, University of Chicago. 


FAMILY BEHAVIOR: A STUDY OF HU. 
MAN RELATIONS. By Bess V. Cunning. 
ham. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders C ompany, 
1940. Pp. 527. $3.00. 


While many of the fundamental relation. 
ships in family life remain constant, others te- 
quire modification or change with a changing 
society. Because “world affairs have changed 
with such bewildering rapidity” since this book 
was first written in 1936, families must of ne. 
cessity make new and rapid adjustments. The 
author's purpose, therefore, in this second edi- 
tion of her book is “to submit to readers a con- 
sideration of problems that appear to be fairly 
constant with emphasis upon those which ap- 
pear to be particularly acute because of im- 
mediate social trends.” (p. 5). 

An entirely new and very interesting chapter 
presents the historical background of the pres- 
ent-day family. In other chapters certain new 
subjects are considered: the changing birth 
rate, the estimated cost of raising a child, the 
causes of delay in marriage, standards of living, 
and so forth. In the light of recent studies some 
topics have been discussed at greater length 
such as: family income, factors contributing to 
good adjustment in marriage, heredity and 
family factors as they influence intelligence test 
ratings. Similarly reading references have been 
brought up-to-date and suggestions for further 
study have been increased. 

All these items add to the interest and value 
of this fine and scholarly book. The material 
throughout is of importance to teachers evety- 
where. —A. T. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 








GREASED LIGHTNING. By Sterling North. 
Illustrated by Kurt Weise. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1940. Unpaged. 
$2.00. 


We already owe Sterling North a debt of 
gratitude for his timely comment on the de- 
moralizing consumption of comic strip maga- 
zines by our modern children. Now he supplies 
a gay substitute for these time-wasters with his 
amusing Greased Lightning. 

Zeke took a fancy to the runt in a litter of 
twelve pigs and named him Greased Lightning. 
His pet was as lively as his name implied and 
committed a series of misdemeanors that tried 
the family patience to the limit. How Zeke’s 





father got rid of the pig and how Zeke got 

the wretch back is told in an exciting and 

funny sequence of “pig-snorting” action. Need- 

less to say Kurt Weise’s colored pictures make 

every amusing episode funnier. This is a wholly 

| satisfying story for boys and girls (especially 
boys) 7 to 10 years old. 


MOTHER GOOSE. Illustrated by Tenggren. 
Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1940. 
Pp. 105. $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN MOTHER GOOSE. By Ray 
Wood. Foreword by John A. Lomax. Illus- 
trated by Ed Hargis. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, 1940. Pp. 109. $1.25. 


It is a poor year that brings us no new edi- 
tions of the immortal Mother Goose. This 
year, we have two of unusual distinction. The 
Tangeren Mother Goose will catch the eye with 
its deep, glowing colors and gay mood. The 
225 verses are well chosen (although we miss 
Bopeep), and the pictures are amusingly in- 
terpretative. Music for twelve of the rhymes 
appears at the end of the book. The cloth cover 
is so colorful and full of people that I can see 
the children making a bee-line for this entic- 
ing book. They will not be disappointed. 
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The American Mother Goose will entertain 
adults as well as children. Every grownup who 
looks at it begins immediately, “Oh, I know 
this one,” or “We used to sing this.” In short, 
most of us will know about six out of ten of 
these ditties, and it is fun to see them in print. 

Here “Obediah” jumped in the fire instead 
of Mariar, but with the same hilarious results. 
Here you wonder “if the wood chuck could 
chuck wood;” you meet old man Persnicketty; 
you pay fifteen cents “to see the elephant jump 
the fence;” you meet Peckewood a-setting on a 
swingin’ limb, and you find a nice collection 
of native riddles and games to end with. 

Like our American ballads (cowboys’ and 
lumber jacks’) these rhymes seem cruder, even 
rougher, and have less charm than the English 
collections. But they are a humorous, rollicking 
lot, as indigenous to certain American districts 
as salt to the sea. These rhymes are fun to say 
and only “old man Persnicketty’s” children will 
fail to enjoy them. 


SNIFFY. THE STORY OF A SKUNK. By 
David M. Stearns. Illustrated by Sharon 
Stearns. New York: Farrar and Rinehart Inc., 
1940. Unpaged. $1.00. 


Mr. Stearns’ Chuckle was a perfect story of 
a woodchuck. Sniffy is a little less of a story 
but just as delightful a record of that unpopu- 
lar creature, the skunk. The author never senti- 
mentalizes nor humanizes his animals but he, 
together with Mrs. Stearns’ pictures, present an 
accurate and intimate account of Sniffy and his 
family. The skunk mother attacked by a dog 
and all the little kittens imitating their mother’s 
brave front to the best of their ability; the four 
baby skunks dancing for an hour in the moon- 
light; these are engaging episodes in Sniffy's 
youth. His usefulness to the farmer is made 
clear and no child can read this book without 
a new respect for this beautiful and competent 
small animal. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEW YEAR. By Jesse 
H. Newlon. The School Executive, January 
1941, 60:10-11. 


Can American democracy solve the grave 
problems that confront it—the menace from 
totalitarian countries without, and serious eco- 
nomic and social maladjustment within? 

Democracy rests upon education and the fu- 
ture of American education will be what the 
teaching profession makes of it. 

Mr. Newlon believes that all conditions es- 
sential to further progress are present but for 
realization require wisdom, realism, a true spirit 
of democracy, determination, strong hearts, 
resolute courage and deep faith. Never, as now, 
has it meant so much to be a teacher. 


WAR, WHAT AND WHO MAKE IT? By 
Samuel Everett. National Parent-Teacher, 
February 1941, 35:15-17. 


The greatest cause of war is the failure to 
make maximum use of human and natural re- 
sources for the betterment of each individual, 
according to Mr. Everett. 

This stirring article shows how the Nazis 
have gone far ahead of other countries in utiliz- 
ing resources, but have harnessed these resources 
for war purposes. The author challenges our 
intelligence to defeat forces which are threaten- 
ing our existence, and to reorganize our econ- 
omy to make the greatest possible use of 
national and world resources in order that 
human values may be fully achieved. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. By Ernest O. Melby. 
Educational Trends, November-December 
1940, 8:8-14. 


The only kind of modern school which the 
author believes will meet the test of the present 
national emergency is one in which children 
learn to make important decisions with the 
help of the teacher, where children learn the 
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joy of work through opportunity to work hard 
at meaningful tasks, where respect for law and 
order grows from the privilege of enjoying the 
benefits of law and order, where content is a 
means to an end, and where children are care. 
fully studied before educational experiences are 
provided for them. 


THEY CAN GROW HAPPILY AND 
STURDILY IF .. . By Paul Witty. Pro. 
gressive Education, January 1941, 18:23-28. 


What are the results upon present-day boys 
and girls of daily exposure to radio programs, 
newspaper headlines, sketches and newsreels in 
which the forces of death, destruction and vio- 
lence reflect man’s disregard for human beings 
and human values? 


Mr. Witty emphasizes the need for creative | 


expression by every person, for a realistic ap- 
proach to education which seeks to alleviate 


children’s personal problems, and for an emo- | 
tionally mature person in the classroom. By j 


these means, counsel and guidance can be pro- 
vided to help children develop happily and 
sturdily in a world of mounting anxieties, in- 
securities and intolerance. 


A NURSERY SCHOOL AND THE WAR 
By Nancy Quayle. The New Era in Home and 
School, December 1940, 21:255-257. 


Many people are wondering what is happen- 
ing to children evacuated from London's 
schools. 

Miss Quayle describes how the directors and 
teachers of Romany Nursery School have pro- 
tected the children from fright and have fos 
tered their feeling of security by as many 
normal, happy experiences with families, 
friends, and beautiful surroundings as possible. 


Not only has this evacuation been an escape | 


from peril, but, Miss Quayle believes, it has 
become an experience which will enrich the 
whole lives of these children. 
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ABSTRACTS 








THE TEACHING PROBLEMS OF 1075 PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. By Robert A. 
Davis, with the assistance of A. M. Vance 
and Hazel Taylor. Journal of Experimental 
Education, September 1940, 9:41-60. 


Eleven hundred elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school teachers in representative 
Colorado schools reported their most difficult 
teaching problems. In each group of teachers 
the problem most frequently reported was that 
of motivation, listed by 33 per cent of senior 
high, 31 per cent of junior high, and 17 per 
cent of elementary school teachers. The authors 
speculate on the different emphasis at these 
three levels but do not reach a conclusion. The 
second type of problem is that of testing and 
evaluating, reported by from 15 to 17 per cent 
of the different groups. In this category teach- 
ers were concerned with the problem of con- 
structing tests for their own use and of decid- 
ing what aspects of pupil attainment they should 
measure. 

Diagnosing and correcting difficulties rank 
third in the group of problems mentioned by 
17 per cent of the elementary teachers, 7 per 
cent and 8 per cent, respectively, of the junior 
high and senior high school teachers. The au- 
thors suggest that such problems may be more 
adequately solved at the high school level or 
that high school teachers may be less sensitive 
to them. In any case, they were led to believe 
that poor reading ability is responsible for a 
large proportion of pupils’ difficulties. 

Problems of presentation rank next in order, 
being reported by from 10 to 12 per cent of 
the different groups. Various aspects of teach- 
ing methods are listed as problems. Meeting 
the needs of individuals is the fifth type of dif- 
ficulty, mentioned by 15 per cent, 7 per cent, 
and 6 per cent of the teachers in the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high school, re- 
spectively. 

No other type of problem was mentioned by 
more than 4 per cent of the total group of teach- 
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ers, although various difficulties such as the 
following were listed: teaching pupils how to 
study, lack of materials and equipment, rela- 
tionships with the administration, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, thoroughness and mastery, dis- 
cipline. 

Among conclusions reached are the follow- 
ing: (1) “The organization and methods of the 
school encourage too rapid coverage of subject 
matter, a condition resulting in a high degree 
of superficiality.” (2) “The newer education is 
having the effect of cheapening the general 
quality of the learning process.” The writer of 
the abstract would question the latter conclu- 
sion, for the evidence indicates that the ma- 
jority of teachers reporting are thinking of 
teaching and learning in traditional terms. There 
is little evidence that they are practicing what 
is ordinarily called “the newer education.” 


HELPING CHILDREN TO READ. By Ger- 
trude Hildreth and Josephine L. Wright. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. Pp. vi+-90. 


Eighteen children were selected from an 
application list of 42 to receive help in read- 
ing during a six weeks summer school. Thir- 
teen were boys and five were girls. They 
ranged in age from eight and one-half to 
twelve and one-half years, and in intelligence 
were low-normal and dull-normal, according 
to the Standford-Binet Test. Three of the 
children were Negroes and, of the remainder, 
six had foreign parents. Fathers’ occupations 
ranged from business and professional to un- 
skilled labor. 

Parents’ attitudes reflected over-anxiety and 
a failure to understand the child’s real difficulty. 
There was little sympathy with his problem. 
The pupils exhibited various emotional malad- 
justments and erratic behavior trends. They 
lacked confidence, had feelings of failure, were 
deficient in ability to assume responsibility, 
and were negative in their attitude toward 
school. Attitudes toward reading were fluctuat- 
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ing; some children would show a genuine in- 
terest in improvement one day, only to stay 


away from school for some trivial reason next 


day. They had little ability in identifying and 
sounding parts of words, recalling the meaning 
of words, and in correct eye-movement habits. 
They were afraid to try, expected to fail, and 
showed fatigue at the slightest mental effort. 

Thirteen advanced college students were as- 
signed to work each day with these children, 
individually and in small groups. After a de- 
tailed analysis of the pupil's difficulties, a 
remedial program was instituted. The specific 
work in reading was made an integral part of 
a more comprehensive program, centering 
about major group interests and including 
recreational activities. The classroom was fur- 
nished and arranged in an informal manner 
and contained growing plants, bright pictures, 
and colorful books in new jackets. There were 
a large number of recreational and information- 
al books, pamphlets, magazines, scrapbooks, 
workbooks, work sheets, and study-type exer- 
cises. 

Early in the session children were taken on 
a trip to the zoo to provide a basis of common 
experiences and to stimulate interest in reading 
about animals. A reading club was organized 
with each person a member and with elected 
officers. Each member was encouraged to find 
interesting, exciting, and funny selections to 
read to the club. A class newspaper was ini- 
tiated, to which different pupils made contribu- 
tions. The work of the student assistants was 
given individually at first but as soon as pos- 
sible children with similar difficulties were en- 
couraged to work in small groups since the 


children needed social adjustment. The nature 
of the specific techniques used may be gleaned 
from the following list of subheadings in 

ter III: Drill an Integrated Part of Program: 
Changing Unfavorable Attitudes; Increasing 
Word-Recognition Skills; Word Analysis and 
Phonics Techniques; Correcting the Tendency 
to “Spell Out;” Practice for Smoother, More 
Expressive Reading; Functional, Meaningful 
Reading; Checks on Comprehension; Reading 
for Enjoyment; Writing and Spelling. 

The gains made by each child are analyzed 
in too much detail to be quoted. They were, 
however, significant gains and involved im. 
proved attitudes, better work habits, new in- 
terest, and enjoyment of books, as well as 
improvement of vocabulary and comprehension, 

The authors make several important recom. 
mendations, including the following: (1) bet- 
ter provision for earl; identification and study 
of slow-learning pupils; (2) more skillful 
preventive work, better provision for develop- 
ing reading readiness, less stress on reading dur- 
ing the child’s early school experience; (3) 
a radically different program for slow-learning 
children, emphasizing activities and concrete 
experiences, with freedom from strain and 
failure; (4) more time for the acquisition of 
fundamental skills; (5) better education of 
parents with regard to children’s learning prob- 
lems; (6) a primary school program that makes 
more appeal to boys, with reading an integral 
part of the program; (7) a more flexible and 
better integrated conception of instruction in 
phonics; (8) greater emphasis on functional 
reading activities, both in regular school work 
and in remedial work. 


How facts and Crafts Contribute to Social Insights 


(Continued from page 306) 


scraping. When these children were told 
of a class who had made an Indian drum by 
covering the end of an oatmeal carton with 
paper they exclaimed, “But they can’t play on 
their drum. They won't know what an Indian 
drum is like.” 

In the third place, the activity should be the 
most economical means of enrichment. Often 
much time is spent in carrying out an activity 
to promote an understanding which might have 
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been given more easily by carefully directed 
study of good pictures, such as those found in 
The Pageant of America. 


Fourth, the principles, generalizations, and 
facts important to the understandings to which 
the activity is to contribute must be set up 
clearly. Otherwise the intellectual significance of 
the activity may be lost. Keeping in mind the 
ends to be served conditions the teaching. 
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New A. C. E. Branches 


Long Beach Association for Childhood Education, 


California 
Okmulgee Association for Childhood Education, 


Oklahoma ; 
Angelina County Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation, Texas 
State Education Journals 


Education of young children is receiving at- 
tention in a number of state education journals. 
In many instances it is the A.C.E. groups within 
the states who are responsible for this mate- 
rial, asking for space to be reserved monthly 
and providing articles and news to fill it. Some 
of the articles are written by educators in the 
state, others are addresses that have been given 
before A.C.E. groups, others are articles from 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. They call to the at- 
tention of all readers of the journal significant 
developments in the education of young chil- 
dren and give practical suggestions to those 
concerned with meeting the needs of children 
through their school experiences. 

Some Branches also take this opportunity to 
announce their meetings and new publications 
of the national Association. This is a splendid 
means of letting educators in the different 
states know that the A.CLE. is active in their 
own state and as a national organization. 


Anniversary Gifts 


The Association for Childhood Education 
celebrates in 1942 its 50th Anniversary, and 
has recently received commemorative gifts of 
historical value. Fanniebelle Curtis, a former 
president now living in Norwalk, Connecticut, 
sends the following presentation letter: 


I am sending you two letters of Friedrich Froebel 
which are very valuable, especially considering con- 
ditions in Germany today. These were left to me by 
my dear friend, Mary Moore Orr, associate director 
of The Kindergarten Unit, Inc., in her will. In my 
will I had left them to the Association for Childhood 
Education, but I am sending them to you now as we 
are celebrating the 50th Anniversary of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. 


MARCH, 1941 


Also, I am sending you a copy of the first edition 
of the Education of Man, which I personally pur- 
chased in Keilhau many years ago when I visited the 
Froebel country; and a copy of Froebel’s Mother Play 
which I think is an original edition. This was pur- 
chased from Fraulein Elenore Heerwart by Miss Orr 
in 1908, when she was in Eisenach with other kinder- 
garten friends on the “Froebel Pilgrimage.” 


I hope that you will accept these for the Association 
for Childhood Education, with all my best wishes. 


Another anniversary gift is a collection of 
Froebelian material presented by Mathilde 
Brugger, mother of Elisebeth Brugger, our na- 
tional vice-president representing nursery 
schools. Mrs. Brugger, now more than eighty 
years old, brought these materials to Washing- 
ton in November and in person presented them 
to the members of the A.C.E. Executive Board. 
The following statement accompanied the gift: 


These Froebelian kindergarten materials were 
bought about 1888 and used in the famiiy of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Brugger in Columbus, Nebraska. They 
are presented to the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation on the 50th Anniversary of its organization. 


These highly prized gifts will be kept at 
Headquarters office in Washington as a part 
of a permanent exhibit that it is hoped will 
some day tell the story of the development of 
early childhood education. 


Committee Activity 


The A.C.E. Music Committee hopes soon to 
attempt an experimental study in music edu- 
cation. As a first step Satis N. Coleman, chair- 
man, has mailed to presidents of A.CE. 
Branches a questionnaire which asks for infor- 
mation concerning the music in the public 
schools of their communities. It is thought that 
the resulting information will form an excellent 
basis for the study. 


Equipment and Supplies 


The 1941 revision of Equipment and Sup- 
plies, a General Service Bulletin of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, is now 
available. All during the year the Committee 
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on Equipment and Supplies, Frances M. Berry, 
chairman, has been working to bring this bulle- 
tin up to date. Five test centers in different 
parts of the country have placed materials 
in actual classroom use, and recorded their 
findings. Approved materials are listed without 
charge to the manufacturer or distributor. In 
addition to classified lists there are suggested 
lists of equipment for a nursery school of 
twenty children, a kindergarten of thirty-six, 
and a primary room of thirty-six; a bibliogra- 
phy, a list of manufacturers and distributors, an 
advertising section, and an alphabetical index. 
Equipment and Supplies may be purchased from 
A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Price 50c. 

The Committee on Equipment and Supplies 
is beginning work on a new bulletin, Home- 
made Furniture, Apparatus, and Toys. For this 
they need drawings and descriptions of home- 
made articles, and it may also be possible to use 
some pictures. These materials must be original 
and must not have been published elsewhere. 
Anyone who would like to help is invited to 
write to Miss Berry in care of A.C.E. Head- 
quarters in Washington. 


Federal Aid to Education 


While the attention of the whole world is 
turned to defense, those concerned with the 
welfare of children see as the strongest defense 
of any nation the human resources which must 
be safeguarded at all times. A crisis serves 
only to confirm the educational values which 
teachers and school administrators in America 
have been stressing over a period of years. 

It is imperative that educators become more 
vocal in rallying all adults to an understanding 
of these values and the ways in which they can 
be built through a sound system of public 
schools. 

Citizens have a threefold responsibility in 
education—local, state, and national. The first 
two when faithfully met lead naturally to the 
third, for a true appreciation of the meaning 
of education in a democracy demands that it be 
made equally available to all children who wish 
it without consideration of state lines. Long 
before the new concentrations of population 
around army camps and defense activities, states 
were sharing each other's educational problems. 
A child with the minimum education granted 
by a state with little taxable wealth often be- 
came the poorly prepared citizen of a state rich 
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alike in natural resources and educational op.” 
portunities. : 

Public education, if supported only on j 
state wide basis, must necessarily reflect j 
equalities in natural wealth and taxable 
sources. The solution becomes simple if enough 
citizens of all states believe in the principle g 
equal opportunity upon which our nation 
founded. Then they, too, with far-sighted 
Thomas Jefferson, will see education as a r@ 
sponsibility of the government and agree wi 
him that enlightened people are the only “ 
depositories” of governmental power. 

The first step for the educator to take if hey 
wishes to educate other adults to his point off 
view is to become well informed himself. Henge 
are a few suggestions for implementing thig® 
step so far as federal aid to education 
concerned: 

The Effect of Population Changes on Am 
Education. Educational Policies Commission, Nati 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
Washington, D. C. January 1938. Price 50c. 

The Structure and Administration of Education ™# 
American Democracy. Educational Policies Commis: | 
sion, National Education Association. 1938. Price 50e 

Federal Aid for Education, 1935-36 and 1936-3%e 
with a brief history and bibliography. By 
Covert, Specialist in School Finance. U. S. Office of | 
Education. Leaflet No. 30, 1938. Government Print” 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 10c. 

Report on Federal Assistance to the States for 
Support of Public Education. United States 
76th Congress. Report of the Committee on 
tion and Labor. April 3, 1939. 

Hearings Before a Sub-Committee of the C 
tee on Education and Labor. United States 
76th Congress. March 2, 3, and 10, 1939. 

HARRIET A. HOUDLETTE, 
A.C.E. Consultant on Legislation, 
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Future Meetings 

American Home Economics Association: 
nual meeting in Chicago, Illinois, June 22-2 
Headquarters, Stevens Hotel. General sessions, 
group meetings, business session, annual ban 
quet, excursions, exhibits. National headquars 
ters, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

National Association for Nursery Educati 
Annual weekend conference in Detroit, 
gan, October 23-27. Headquarters, Book- 
lac Hotel. Programs news to be released at 
later date. Secretary, Christine Glass, Glass 
Nursery School, 829 Union Avenue, St. Lom 
Missouri. 

National Congress of Parents and Teacher. 
Annual meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, 

(Continued on page 338) i 
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- MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 


-JUMBO-BLOX 


have been received with enthusiastic 
appreciation by teachers everywhere! 





* Because they are simple in principle, gnd light enough for nursery 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 


%* Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 
they need for their dramatic play in o few minutes. 


% Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


%* Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. 


% Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 


%* Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 





NOW AVAILABLE IN 3 SIZES 


SCHOOL PRICE LIST at the special request of many teachers who desire to 
#4 Set—12 Regular 12-In. Blox and 4 Boards $15.00 make the building problem somewhat more complicated: 
#6 Set—6 Double-Length Blox and 4 Boards 15.00 
#8 Set—12 Double-Length Blox and 8 Boards 30.00 6x6x6-In. ¢ 6x6xI2-In. - 6x6x24-In. 
z #10 Set—12 Six-Inch Cubes .............. 7.50 
tS, May | Extra Boords—3-Ft.x6-In. ...............-. 55 Write for Further Information to 
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ALL PRICES F.0.8. DETROIT 


1941 





R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 





P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Michigan 
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JUDY TOYS 


“Educational toys 

that lead to learn- 

ing via the play- 
way.” 







Now feature 
these outstand- 
ing educational 
play materials. 


WOODEN PUZZLE INLAYS 
36 Colorful Patterns 
HOLLOW BLOCKS & BOARDS 
FLOOR BLOCKS & BLOCK CASE 
MANUSCRIPT WORD-BUILDERS 
and the new Fallis 
TELL-ME-A-STORY TOYS 
TIMEGLASS - COMPASS 
CLOCK PUZZLE 


Write for information 
and prices 


The Judy Company 
227 N. First Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











CHILDREN’S TREES 
For children to plant—their very own— 
100 kinds “Junior Trees” (18-24 inches tall) 
at twenty-five cents each. 
Send today for our list of “Junior Trees” 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 





Dept. 25 Boyne City, Mich. 








(Continued from page 336) 

19-22. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. Theme, 
“The Child in His Community.” National 
Headquarters, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

National Education Association: Annual 
meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, June 29- 
July 3. Headquarters, Statler Hotel. Several 
sessions planned by Department of Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Education of special interest to 
teachers of young children. Officers of the De- 
partment: 

President: Ruth O. Ferguson, 8 North 9th Street, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Vice-President: Frederica B. Ross, 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Secretary: Laura T. Owens, 418 West Sth Street, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Nursery School Leaflet 

A small leaflet which tells in pictures some 
results of nursery school education has been 
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prepared by the National Association fo, 


Nursery Education. In announcing the leafle | 


the N.A.N.E. publicity committee says: 

Deposit them in every pediatrician’s office; dis. 
tribute them at every church school and parent. 
teacher meeting, at every community affair where 
people will pick them up and—we hope—laugh and 
learn. 

The leaflet may be secured from the Distrj- 
bution Center of the National Association for 


Nursery Education, W. 514 East Hall, Uni- | 


versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Price 20c per 
dozen. 


Hemisphere Conference 


During Christmas week several departments 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions united in holding a conference in Havana, 
Cuba. Representatives of nineteen American 
republics and of the Dominion of Canada par- 
ticipated. 

The conference concerned itself not alone 
with abstract theories of education, nor solely 
with technical questions of pedagogy. The dis- 
cussions were directed largely to a realistic ap- 
proach to the practical problems of living— 
of living as free human beings in a social order 
which above all prizes the sanctity of the in- 
dividual, and recognizes government as an 
instrument through which man is served. 

Uel W. Lamkin, secretary general, writes: 

While at this moment we are stressing the Pan- 
American ideal, I am sure that you realize we do so 
not only because the Pan-American ideal is in itself 
a magnificent expression of the purposes for which the 
World Federation of Education Associations exists, 
but also because we hope that when peace comes 
again the spiritual unity of all the sovereign nations 
of the Western Hemisphere may be a basis upon 
which we may build to promote goodwill among all 
men and among all nations in the future. 

Be assured that we remain in close touch, where 
possible, with our European colleagues. Those from 
whom we still hear look to us to keep the ideal of 
the World Federation alive and to keep its work 
going. The very fact that the English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Japanese teachers insist upon paying their affilia- 
tion dues at this time is to us not only a deeply touch- 
ing tribute but also a magnificent challenge which we 
on this side of the ocean must not fail to take up. 


A Call to Service 

In the New York Times, December 29, 
George F. Zook of the American Council on 
Education makes a statement that should have 
special significance for teachers in the elemen- 


tary school: 
There is scarcely anything which contributes more 
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1 for 
e; dis. 
parent- 

where . 
gh and | 
Distri- | 
mn for | 

Uni- 
Jc per | P . , 

Pe : ‘No more attractive reading material 
i for beginners has yet been published.” 
Childhood Education, February, 1941 

ments | 
socia- | 
wins BASIC READERS 
erican | Curriculum Foundation Series 
. William S. Gray May Hill Arbuthnot Dorothy Baruch 

| Marion Monroe Elizabeth Montgomery Lillian Gray 
alone 
solel All readers, work-books, equipment, and teacher's editions 
e dic for first grade are available now. Second- and third-grade 
ic ap- | materials will begin to come from the press this month. Write 
ing— for detailed information and examination material. 

order 
ne in- SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
4S an CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 
ces: ? 

Interesting Supplementary Reading for Children 

e Pan- 


in THE WORLD'S CHILDREN SERIES Grades 46) by Virginia 


i Olcott. Delightful stories about life and customs of children in each 


comes of the following countries: Switzerland, France, Germany, Sweden, 
— Holland, Italy, Norway. Illus. in color. Prices from 92c to 96c 


; upon 
ng all | a volume. 


ia ON THE TRAIL. WITH LEWIS AND CLARK (grades 4-8) by 


leal of 


an Bonnie C. Howard. A true story of adventure based on the journals 
a of Lewis and Clark. Illus. in color. 96c. 
aimiia- 


an | CHILDREN G VOICES (grades 1-8) compiled by Bertha E. Roberts 


and Aneta T. Beckman. Poetry and prose written and illustrated 
by children for children. Encourages creative effort. Illus. in 


‘A 29, color. $1.48. 
ci On 
have Prices are subject to usual discount in quantity purchases. 
emen 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
ee New York Chicago San Francisco 
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to the defense of our democratic way of life than 
doing the regular task of education in the most effec- 
tive manner possible. 


For Crippled Children 


The National Society for Crippled Children 
begins on March 21 its eighth annual sale of 
seals, continuing through April 13. Proceeds 
of the sale are used to help crippled children 
lead happy and, as nearly as possible, normal 
lives. Information may be secured from the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, 
Ohio. 


National Boys and Girls Week 


The 1941 observance of Boys and Girls Week 
is scheduled from April 26 through May 3. Ob- 
jectives are: 


manual of suggestions for carrying out this 
year's program. This will be sent upon requeg 
to the National Boys and Girls Week Commit. 
tee, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 


Information Exchange 


Educators from kindergarten to college are 
responding to the call to national defense. 
are examining school practices to see which 
ones need additional emphasis, or new inter- 
pretations in the national emergency. They are 
modifying courses; they are introducing new 
activities; they are working out new plans of 
service with students and committees. 

Democracy is strong when it encourages new 
ideas and spreads desirable practices. Therefore, 
the U. S. Office of Education has established an 
Information Exchange on Education and the 
































To develop the potentialities of our boys and girls. National Defense to facilitate the exchange of T 
bo ar the public with local work for boys ideas between schools and other interested agen- V 
and girls. : ; ; ; 
To emphasize the importance of the home, church, i€s. The exchange will receive materials from 
and school. a wide variety of sources, will prepare selected 
To emphasize the responsibilities of youth citizen- materials for circulation ona loan basis in the } 
atp. eee form of originals, reproductions, digests, bibli- G 
Originating as Boys Week through the Ro-_ ographies. There will be no fees for such ser- "y 
tary Club of New York City in 1920, this vice. Communications may be addressed to the 
movement has spread rapidly and participation Information Exchange on Education and De- M 
is now practically world-wide. The committee fense, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
in charge of the observance has prepared a_ D.C. | N 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION A 
Offers i oa 
mgs New Bulletins and Revisions for 1941 | a 
—___READINESS FOR LEARNING. 35 pages. Discusses readiness for reading, arithmetic, | W 
music, handwriting; conditions affecting language maturity; interpreting readiness to TE 
DN iain dig 545424 ea ORO TEN VOL i GN ews eh Ae ea METRO eRe a ORS ee 
—____. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 1941 revision. 42 pages. Suggested lists; classified A. 
a ae IN RIN, FG Nis goal lcs d's bv css S00. ome 00a de E HERS sidelines 52 ae lL 
ae WHAT IS A NURSERY SCHOOL? 24 pages. Helps the laymmn understand what 
a nursery school is, what it does for children and parents; gives standards for evalua- | Be 
NOG sir \ie S.8EATAN ENGLERT OPN TS » 64.60 CAME N Ss +4 CRRA. AUN SR UNA wees eee | 
__...SELECTED LIST OF TEN- AND FIFTEEN-CENT BOOKS. 1941 revision. An 
NN MEE SEO. 6.5 diy. oss Wise ain Sieh ei elas Snide loess wicle wa mien Sao welnenite ___ RE 
kk kk - 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Sut 
Please send me the bulletins checked above. I enclose...............00 00 eee eee eee on 
Name atti ascitic atldadianiinte ‘ - _ pe 
Street and Number___— ———__—__—__-— — _—_— —_——— ——— Ne 
Cee eee eee ene fae Ne eT nae a 
AS. 
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